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Prayer for World Order 


by EucENE Carson BLAKE 










Lord God of all peoples, we praise Thee for Thy sover- 
eign rule in all the earth; and confess before Thee our 
felonies against Thy will for peace. 

We give Thee hearty thanks for every debate that could 
have been a battle; for every conference that could have 
been a war. 

Make us patriotic; and add to our patriotism understand- 
ing. Give us abundance; and add to our abundance compas- 
sion. Make us strong; and mingle love with our strength. 
Open to our minds the secrets of the earth and the skies; and 
add to our knowledge wisdom. 

Bless, we pray Thee, the United Nations. Be Thou in the 
midst of the men and women who negotiate against de- 
struction. Bestow upon them equal passions for peace and for 
justice. Keep Thou the lonely vigil of the responsibility with 
the Secretary General, and all of every land and tongue who 
labor with him. 

Govern the passions of the several peoples of the earth; 
make their rulers responsible; their lawmakers wise; and 
their judges just. Stir up our sense of common brotherhood. 
Teach us, as we build the noble structure of peace, to rest 
it on the solid rock of obedience to Thee. 

We pray our prayer for the United Nations in the name 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 



























UNITED NATIONS WEEK: OCTOBER 20-26, 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Criticism of Dr. Walker’s 
Interpretation of Hell 


« ... While Dr. Harold Blake Walker’s 
provocative article, “What’s Happened 
to Hell?” in the September 7, 1957, 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFE has many attractive 
thoughts, some of them Biblical, I beg 
to take issue with his basic expressions 
as to the nature of hell. 

Dr. Walker speaks of “the idea of 
hell.” He says, “The idea of justice runs 
through the Scriptures from beginning 
to end.” He says, “The men who wrote 
the Scriptures and those who wrote the 
theology of the early church balanced 
the present life against the future 
life. . . .” He speaks of the “traditional 
notion of hell.” He says, “heaven and 
hell both are present conditions, states of 
mind, that we carry with us into the 
hereafter.” He defines the life everlast- 
ing as “life lived in the presence of 
values that last forever,” and speaks of 
“a deeper appreciation of the values that 
last.” He says, “the very idea of eternal, 
everlasting punishment is unjust to the 
nature of God.” “Jesus,” he says, “took 
the idea of hell. . . .” 

From Dr. Walker's words quoted 
above, I understand him to believe that 
hell is primarily a human idea rather 
than an objective state. From these 
words I also infer that he regards the 
Bible primarily as a collection of men’s 
ideas about God, rather than as God’s 
revelation of his truth. Dr. Walker's 
whole train of thought in this article in- 
dicates to me a mind conditioned more 
by human philosophy than by God's Bib- 
lical revelation. Human value judgments 
are here more in evidence than are state- 
ments of Biblical truth, 

As I read the Bible, and as our Con- 
fession of Faith (Chapter XXXII, Sec- 
tion 1 and Chapter XXXIII, Section 2) 
states, hell is an objective state of final 
separation from God. After the general 
bodily resurrection, which according to 
the Bible will take place at the bodily 
coming of our Lord, I do not see how 
hell, or heaven either, would be other 
than some kind of time-space con- 
tinuum. Having our bodies, it seems to 
me, would make necessary some kind of 
locality, just as the ascended Lord Jesus 
must now be somewhere bodily present. 

I am not trying to give a geography 
lesson, but suggesting that it is not wish- 
ing that makes a thing so, but the 
objective truth of God’s Biblical revela- 
tion. Thank God he is free of the con- 


finement of our ideas as to what he 
should be and do. 

In the section entitled, “The foul puri- 
fied,” Dr. Walker seems to be describing 
the Romish idea of purgatory instead of 
the Biblical revelation of what hell is 
like. He refers to “the Valley of Hinnom, 
or Gehenna, where the refuse of Jerusa- 
lem never ceased to burn.” Dr. Walker 
then goes on to infer that since what is 
foul is purified by fire, hell is therefore 
“not a place of endless torture, . . . it 
is a source of redemption.” I submit to 
you that this is a false and unwarranted 
inference. Were the trash dumps of the 
Valley of Hinnom a reclamation works, 
or a place of final disposal? 

When Dr. Walker says, “I always 
have wondered if God was unable to find 
anyone more virtuous than Noah,” his 
wondering suggests to me a lack of be- 
lief in the Biblical doctrine of God’s 
unconditional election, which rests our 
destiny entirely in God's undeserved 
mercy with no respect for human vir- 
tues, insofar as one’s being saved or not 
is concerned. 

Dr. Walker refers to the event of the 
burning bush (Exodus 3: 1-6) as a sym- 
bol of Moses’s “burning remorse.” If that 
idea is true, then the Reformed Church 
has for these centuries had burning re- 
morse as its emblem, instead of what 
the church has taken to be a manifesta- 
tion of God’s saving glory and _ holi- 
si 

Dr. Walker speaks of the idea of 
everlasting punishment as attributing a 
vindictive fatherhood to a God “taking 
smug pleasure in punishment.” Fortu- 
nately God is above our comparing him 
with the “meanest man in town,” or, for 
that matter, with the best. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son is 
cited by Dr. Walker as illustrating the 
idea that it is “never too late to find 
forgiveness and life in Christ.” The very 
point of Jesus’s parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus (Luke 16: 19-31) is to warn 
us that when our earthly existence is 
over, it is too late. If what Dr. Walker 
avers is true, then we might as well be- 
come Universalists, and scrap our evan- 
gelism and missions. 

In Mark 9:48 our Lord, in warning 
us of this awful finality, speaks of hell 
as that place “where their worm does 
not die, and the fire is not quenched.” 
Even though this may not be a literal 
description of hell, it is nonetheless a 
symbol of a future existence inconceiv- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so unto them: for this is the law and 
the prophets. (Matthew 7:12, KJV) 


| gemeres Jesus ever said has been re- 

peated more often than his Golden 
Rule for human relations. “Therefore all 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ve even so unto 
them.” The words have the twang of 
truth. They compel a nod of assent, as if 
no reasonable man could deny their es- 
sential soundness. 

We ought-to be more zealous in our 
practice of the Golden Rule. But no rule, 
however sound, will ever change our 
ways. Our behavior is the outcome of 
the faith we hold. The rule itself is but 
the flower of man’s trust in God. It 
flowed from the Master's unfailing faith 
in the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God. The Golden Rule is 
set in the framework of the Sermon on 
the Mount, and it has its meaning and 
power only in relation to the sum total 
of the Christian faith. When we ask the 
question—“What would ye that men do 
unto you?”—our answer to that question 
may be altogether selfish and quite un- 
like the answer from the mind of Christ. 
Sometimes the Golden Rule is assumed 
to be merely a doctrine of enlightened 
self-interest, a means of getting what we 
want by wav of clever human engineer- 
ing. It has been suggested, somewhat 
naively, as a technique on “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People” so that 
people will do what we want them to do. 
The Golden Rule frequently has been 
lifted from the spiritual setting Jesus 
gave it, and planted in a secular weed 
patch. 

The Golden Rule begins with the 
word therefore and the word presup- 
poses what has gone before: the Beati- 
tudes. admonition against vengeance, 
the philosophy of the second mile, the 
command to love our enemies, to forgive 
men their trespasses against us, to “judge 
not, that ye be not judged,” and to “seek 
. . . first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness.” “Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so unto them: for 
such is the law and the prophets.” The 
Golden Rule, as the standard for our hu- 
man relations, presupposes that all men 
are children of a common Father. It 
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MEDITATION by Harold Blake Walker 
Everybody Is a Somebody 


makes no distinction between rich and 
poor, Jew and Gentile, black and white, 
enemy and friend. Under its banner all 
personality is sacred, and all men are 
worth something to God. 

When we look into our own lives, it 
becomes immediately clear that our 
deepest need is to be in some measure 
sacred, to be worth something to our- 
selves, to God, and to our fellows. Put 
quite simply, we want people to see us 
as somebodies and not to use us as no- 
bodies. Immanuel Kant, the great Ger- 
man philosopher, insisted that the most 
vital law of human relations demands 
that we look upon people as ends in 
themselves and never as a means only. 
So the laundress is not just a means of 
getting the laundry done; she is a per- 
son to be considered as a person. The 
milkman is not merely a means of having 
our milk delivered; he is a child of God 
to be treated with courtesy as befits his 
spiritual dignity. The store clerk is not 
simply a means of serving our needs; she 
is a person, bearing within herself some 
mark of God. 

We are both miserable and resentful 
when we are used as nebodies. Your ex- 
perience and mine can testify to that 
truth. Back in a corner of my mind is the 
memory of the time in Boston when, as 
a student with very little money, I went 
to a hospital. Sick and two thousand 
miles from home, I found myself in a 
twenty-bed ward with a nondescript col- 
lection of other sufferers. I did not mind 
the ward, although the snoring was a bit 
disturbing. What bothered me was the 
fact that I was a completely impersonal 
guinea pig for a group of utterly imper- 
sonal internes. So far as I could ascer- 
tain, I was not an end in myself; my 
comfort and my health seemed quite 
incidental. I was merely a means of pro- 
viding information for embryo physi- 
cians. The experience was altogether 
devastating. 

The moment we forget that people are 
somebodies, because God loves them 
and the Master died for them, our hu- 
man relations go on the rocks. A few 
years ago Peter Drucker wrote a series 
of three articles on the question, “Why 
Men Strike.” He introduced all manner 
of evidence to prove that in the strike 
equation, wages and hours are not as 
important as the dignity of the worker. 
For one reason or another, workers come 
to see themselves merely as a means of 
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production for somebody else, as 
bodies who are being used as machi 
Under the impact of the assembly lip a 


ir 


they lose their sense of sacredness. or 
strike as a means of reasserting theirgilichs 
nificance. They strike to affirm to thallpor 


selves that they are somebodies in ¢ 
own right. Mr. Drucker went on tos 
gest that the basic task of human a: 
tions in industry is to find a means{iiKar 
preserving the spiritual dignity of 
worker, his sense of sacredness and bac 
nificance. 

We dare not forget that in our hu 
relations, humiliation begets implac 
hatreds. The history of revolution 
movements is stark warning that (get! 
Golden Rule is far more than a s 
mental saying. Ralph Barton Perry 
cords the fact that in the French Re 
lution, the monsters of cruelty, sue 
Marat, “were seeking balm for 
incurable wounds inflicted upon 
self-esteem when they were despi 
subordinates in the establishments of 
great nobles.” Even Mme. Roland, 
LeBon says, “was never able to 
that when she and her mother wer 
vited to the house of a great lady, 
had been sent to dine with the se 
It was not those who had the most 
grievances who led the French Re 
tion, but the bourgeois, who deg 
their wealth and professional sueo 
were snubbed by the aristocracy. 
some measure Napoleon was right in 
cynical observation that: “Vanity 
the revolution; liberty was only the 
text.” 

We breed hatred and bitterness, 
sentment and animosity, when we fe 
that all men, regardless of their clas 
creed or color, are somebodies to 
and for their own soul's sake must 
somebodies to themselves. To off 
man’s dignity by condescension, 
sneers, by failures of courtesy and¢ 
sideration, is to invite conflict and 
man tragedy. To use those around # 
nobodies is to forget that “inasmuch 
ye have done it unto one of the leat 
these my brethren, ye have done it 
me.” An affront to the dignity of m 
an affront to God. 

The road we travel into the ft 
will be a rugged, dismal, frightful 
of woe and conflict unless we see 
clearly how desperately people wast 
to see them as somebodies, and nd 
use them as nobodies. 
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sect yamy wane PREOBYTERIAN LIFE 
HE COVER portrays the reaction of 


, as irman Second Class Harold F. New- 

1achiniman of Hendersonville, North Carolina, A JOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 
bly lio a letter brought to his wilderness Air 

SS. Force station by Presbyterian Chaplain The , 

theirgi™iCharles D. Brewer. For more about this a Presbyterian ee ee 

to thdllporthern circuit rider, see “Alaska’s 


; in tMiNTravelingest Chaplain,” page 8. 
n tog In order to gather material for the CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 19, 1957 


1an MMBAlaska story, Associate Editor Carl G. 













! sch hz ack his extra- x frame 7 

neans#/Karsch had to pack his extra-long frame ee a 
vy of Minto a small bush plane for some real 

and @™backwoods flying. During his research 






e met a wilderness pioneer by name of Everybody Isa Somebody 4 Harold Blake Walker 






rapper Joe” (below, right), who tried 
‘0 interest Carl in a furry wolverine skin. 1AmaNewcomer 6 Robert Grimes 
But the skin and Carl couldn't fit to- 
gether in the same plane. Result: Carl 
and the skin (center) stayed. 
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Alaska's Travelingest Chaplain g Carl G. Karsch 
Charles D. Brewer flies thousands of miles to 
strengthen the faith of isolated servicemen. 













Is Our Protestantism Showing? Frederick B. 
If so what kind? Some people think all it takes Speakman 
to be a Protestant is anti-Catholicism. If so, we 

have little to celebrate on Reformation Sunday. 

















Gustav K. Wiencke 





Suburb Where Everyone's Welcome 
Concord Park near Philadelphia is one of the 
nation’s few private housing developments 
operating without the color line. 










Literacy Changed My Village Menis Abdul Noor 
When the people of Herz, Egypt, started to 


read, everything happened at once. 





Gustav K. Wiencke, author of “Sub- 
th Where Everyone’s Welcome,” page 
13, isa Board of Parish Education editor 
for the United Lutheran Church, and 
ice-president of the Philadelphia Luth- Church Unity: Adventure at Oberlin 29 
eran Social Action Fellowship. 
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Men's President to Address Nation October 20 
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Menis Abdul Noor (above), who tells - am : : ; 
= “Literacy Changed My Village” on Seen and Heard: A Fine Five Minutes 34 J.C. Wynn 


page 16, is a brilliant young Egyptian 

pastor who recently returned to his home Current Literature 36 

after studying in the United States 

under the sponsorship of the United Children’s Storv: 

Presbyterian Church, Secret Message for Captain Stormiweather 39 Lois Snelling 
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I Am a Newcomer 








AM a newcomer to your commu- 
nity. This means that whether 
you like it, or whether I like it, by 

virtue of circumstance I have moved 
into your community and intend to stay. 
You are as leery of me at this point as I 
am of you. 

At the moment, you are exercising 
extreme caution toward me, and toward 
my family. I can understand this. As a 
native of the town, a long-time member 
of the church, and a businessman and 
neighbor, you are wondering whether I 
will be an asset or a liability to your 
town, to your church, your business, 
your neighborhood. 

This is your town. You were raised 
here. You went through school with a 
group of fellows your own age, and 
stood up for each other when you were 
married. You left for service together, 
and returned together, You handed out 
cigars among yourselves when you be- 
came fathers. Your wives belong to the 
same club. They sat in the doctors’ 
offices together, and shared the same 
labor rooms. You have a common bond. 


You have friends. 
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by Robert Grimes 





So T can easily understand that there 
is nothing you specifically need from a 
newcomer. There is nothing you want 
from him, for you have established your- 
self, over a period of years, in your 
social church, business, and 
neighborhood. 

I see your point of view. I was once 
a “home-town boy” myself, and felt the 
way you do toward the newcomers in my 
community and in my church. My wife 
and I had our particular group of friends 
and were active church members. We 
felt the same caution toward newcomers 
in our community, We backed off from 
them in the same way, when it appeared 
that our established routine of living 
might be disturbed. We discussed them 
freely, pro and con, without knowing 
them personally and judged them with- 
out having been in their homes. If they 
kept to themselves, we judged them to 
be snobs, and if they waded freely into 
our church activities, we accused them 
of trying to take over and run things. 

We welcomed their business in our 
shops, of course. We were glad to use 
their dues at P.T.A., accept their taxes, 


groups, 
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sell them gasoline and groceries, ins 
ance policies and clothing. We solici 
their donations to all of our charit 
and civic enterprises and building fun 
We expected them to contribute i 
mediately and heartily to our 
munity and church projects, with b 
time and money, and condemned thagfiome 
if they didn’t. We expected them (pnd t 
find their own way along, howevgmphey v 
without becoming a burden or nuisamgpind-sc 
to us socially. lrives 

We sent them form letters, and hey v 


times telephoned a cold, routine in Tan 
tion to our family night suppers, aggpaunit 
expected them to come, to find a tab he sh 
and eventually to run across someaggtt at 
who would take them in tow. We blister 


dy 
ave 
fonat 
e cl 


introduced ourselves when we saw th 
standing alone, but we had made 
rangements to sit with personal fri 
and so after a perfunctory word or 
left them to their own devices; GP ve" 
figured they must know somebody. ard 
did not, however, ask them to go eelins 
us, or sit with us. We were proud fgge 










we had offered our name and a ep 
shake, and we let it go at that. I fe 
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We sent our newcomers postcards in- 
iting them to join our men’s group and 
yomen's circles. We gladly gave them 
bs to do, small offices to hold, and 
releomed their help in the church- 
school department and work parties. 

We assumed that they were now “at 
ome” and well acquainted and happy, 
pnd that, so long as they had proved 
hey were willing to work on our church- 
mnd-school projects and community 
trives, and to contribute financially, 
hey were most surely satisfied. 

Tam now a newcomer to your com- 
unity, I find myself suddenly wearing 
he shoe on the other foot, and it doesn’t 
mt at all. It binds, it irritates, and it 
blisters. For I have joined your church 

d your community, and although | 
ave contributed my share of taxes, 
Honated for band uniforms. pledged to 
he church camp building fund, and 
Riven freely of my time and effort to- 
ard other church projects, I am still 
eeling the emptiness and loneliness of 


he newcomer when it comes to being 


hecepted as a person. 
I feel vour caution toward me, I feel 
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your reluctance to become involved 
with me, I feel your desire to be free of 
obligation socially. When I met you at 
the church the other night, I was well 
aware that in introducing yourself you 
felt vou had done your duty. But I wish 
that you had stayed long enough for me 
to ask the name of a fellow lodge mem- 
ber so that I might become affiliated 
with the local chapter of an organiza- 
tion to which I belong. 

I wish that you would call at my home 
and give me a few details behind the 
municipal bond issue that is under con- 
sideratién. It is hard to cast an intelli- 
gent vote when my information is based 
solely on neighborhood gossip. In addi- 
tion, I would like to obtain the facts 
behind the debate on the church-build- 
ing campaign. 

I do not enjoy standing alone in your 
midst, like a small child in a group of 
children, hopefully waiting for someone 
to come and play with him. I am an 
adult, mature person, and would like 
to be invited to go with you to a church 
meeting or supper and be introduced on 
my own merits, rather than left standing 



































in the middle of the room to be judged 
on my dress and physical appearance. 

You say that you are too shy to call 
on strangers. I am shy about wading 
into vour church organizations by force. 
You say vou are too busy to be bothered 
with newcomers. I am busy, myself, 
with my home, my family, establishing 
my credit rating, my business, my fur- 
niture. household repairs, dental visits, 
tonsillectomies for the children, and the 
like. Your excuses are as thin as mine, 
and believe me, my past guilt is weigh- 
ing heavily on my shoulders at this 
moment when I recall my attitude to- 
ward newcomers in my home town. 

I don’t expect to be welcomed freely 
into your private social groups and do 
not intend to intrude into your personal 
life. IT would, however, greatly appre- 
ciate vour help in opening the door 
through which I may enter and prove 
my own worth. IT fully realize that my 
future in your community, and my 
ability to some day call your town “my 
town” will depend on my own merits. 

It will depend on my financial con- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Prior to landing, chaplain’s plane cir- 
cles “Grant’s Beacon,” typical isolated 
Air Force site. Four-man crew, on duty 
for a year, transmits signals to jets 
approaching Anchorage base. Men wave 
chaplain a greeting from helicopter 
landing area near steep river bank. 


Offering for Church’s Ministry to Servicemen 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 20 


In radio room, which doubles as living 
and dining room, chaplain hears how 
men are faring in wilderness. He distri- 
butes religious literature, also arranges 
for movies, games, and circulating 
library. His goal, weather permitting, 

worship service for ev- 
wherever he is stationed. 
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ifavelingest Chaplain 


r fi@;ousands of miles to strengthen the faith of isolated servicemen 


Text and photographs by Cart G. Karscu 





haplain Charles D. Brewer hands up brief- 
and mailbag as “bush” pilot steadies 
in swift glacial river. Most flying 
done in Air Force planes. In chaplaincy 
years, “Doug” (right) feels particu- 
responsibility to help men in remote 
tions maintain their religious faith. 










| aaa Semin Chaplain Charles D. (Doug) Brewer has probably the 
world’s most widespread parish—nearly a score of isolated Air Force 
stations dotted throughout Alaska and out to Shemya at the tip of the 
Aleutians. Some 1,600 of his 2,700-member “congregation” are Anchorage 
terminal personnel of the Military Air Transport Service (MATS). The re- 
mainder are in groups of three to 300 at a variety of weather and signal 
stations as well as small air bases. Doug averages 5,000 miles monthly in 
everything from helicopters to globemasters. 

Worshiping, counseling, and making friends with the men of the isolated 
sites keeps this sturdy, six-foot-plus Texan away from his wife and four 
children much of the year. But he considers his sacrifice small compared 
to that of the men he visits. 

Doug’s extensive travels have made him an enthusiastic authority on 
Alaskan missionary work. At the base in Anchorage, he solicits cold-weather 
gear—blankets, parkas, heavy shoes—from families being transferred to 
warm climates. Hundreds of pounds of contributions are flown to mis- 
sionaries such as Presbyterian William Wartes, in Point Barrow, for distri- 
bution to needy Eskimo families. 
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“Trapper Joe,” area’s only permanent 
resident, renews friendship with Chap- 
lain Brewer. Joe keeps boys in salmon 
and moose meat, wishes they enjoyed 
freedom he feels away from civilization. 











Alaska’s Travelingest Chaplain (CONTINUED) 


Servicemen find Chaplain Brewer a wil- 
ling listener. They tell him news from 
home and about their problems. One is 
that few people write. Doug wonders 
how churches can expect to interest 
boys later when congregations have ig- 
nored them during four-year enlistment. 


IS 
OUR PROTESTANTISM 
SHOWING? 


If so, what kind? Some people think all it takes to 


be a Protestant is anti-Catholic sentiment. If so, we have 


little to celebrate on Reformation Sunday 


ET's call them Mr. and Mrs. Protestant 
to keep it anonymous. And let's 
not even mention the name of the 
eastern city where I met them this 

mmmer. She hadn’t quite made it to 
thurch that Sunday, but he had. And I 
beamed my humid, dripping admiration 
br all those tarpaulin-hided souls who 

d found their way to that downtown 
thurch this particular hot, muggy morn- 

g. And I don’t know what he told her 

hen he went home after church, All 

know is that about two o'clock they 
ppeared at my hotel, insisting with de- 
lermined kindness that they drive me 
lo my train, and, since there was well 
bver an hour, that we tour their city. 

Now I had seen a city before, several 
bf them in fact. And I have a quite ir- 
ational resentment of sudden unex- 
pected guided tours. But they were kind. 
nd this was thoughtful of them. And 
they were determined. So off we went. 

She was rather giggly about missing 

urch that morning, but not so em- 
barrassed that you got the idea it was a 
are and novel lapse from grace. So tour 

e did, and I warmed to his enthusiasm 
8 he pointed out each local wonder, 

hile she pointed out every Roman 

atholic church in town. 

“How many did you have in our 
thurch this morning?” she asked blandly. 
He answered vaguely with some highly 
Maginative figure. “Well, that’s St. 
Paul's over there, and you can bet it was 
baled. See that lovely old brown-stone 

ion? They’ve just baught that for 
he sisters. Here’s one of their schools; 
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by Freperick B. SPEAKMAN 


you should see them come pouring out 
of there. Oh, they’re taking over, they're 
taking over.” And on she went in a 
steady off-beat to his lead. “There's City 
Hall,” he’d say. “All Catholics,” she'd 
say. “That’s the Public School Adminis- 
tration Building,” he'd point. “Under 
constant pressure from the Catholics,” 
she'd add. And at the station she giggled 
again to sum it all up with an amazing 
claim. “I guess,” she said, “my Prot- 
estantism has been showing.” 

That’s what she left me to chew on 
for many a rattling mile on the train. I 
guess my Protestantism has been show- 
ing. You see, there was no arguing with 
the facts she quoted or the problems she 
cited. But far more alarming than all 
that was what she typified. This attrac- 
tive enough, decent enough, intelligent 
enough American woman no doubt runs 
her household well and pays bills on 
time, and helps sick neighbors and votes 
right and is kind both to relatives and 
cats. But when it comes to religious con- 
victions, she can muster nothing more 
than a rabid anti-Romanism, and thinks 
she has earned the right to wear the 
proud name of Protestant simply be- 
cause she resents Roman Catholics. This 
attitude complicates what so many 
American churches will be trying to ac- 
complish Reformation Day Sunday. 

There's nothing complicated about 
celebrating the Reformation. There’s 
nothing difficult about gratefully retell- 
ing the Protestant story, since regard- 
less of all that is wrong with our times, 
much of what is right about our time 


came into history with the Protestant 
story. The Reformation was the redis- 
covering of the main stream of Christian 
belief and behaviour that had flowed 
from the pages of the New Testament 
ever since Paul wrenched Christianity 
free of the Jewish church and put it 
where Christ had intended, at the heart 
of the world. 

The trouble was that faith had been 
hurt in its own house. Its enemies 
couldn’t conquer it, so its friends did. 
It had to go underground for centuries. 
It was still there in the hearts and long- 
ings and dreams of thousands in spite 
of the church. But what a church—when 
the Bible got in its way, the church hid 
it or changed it. When Christ got in its 
way, the church mummified him with 
pomp ai.d in his stead passed out made- 
to-order saints and a goddess named 
Mary whom the church could control. 
When people got in its way, the church 
put them out of the way, for the good 
of their immortal souls. The church had 
become a travesty, a blasphemy, an un- 
believably efficient tyranny shot through 
with unbelievable moral corruption. 
That’s why these men, this Luther, this 
Knox, this Calvin, took a deeper plunge 
into the New Testament than had ever 
been taken before and came up with a 
clearer view of what Christianity is than 
had been seen for centuries. They 
pushed the Medieval church right off its 
throne, broke tyrannies and brought de- 
mocracies and gave humanity another 
dawn to date from. There’s no difficulty 
in celebrating that, (Continued) 
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Nor is our difficulty simply one of 
telling our story in a spirit Christ can ap- 
prove. We know this subject moves into 
a high-voltage area of living today, 
where the most cautious word can prove 
explosive, because all views are so emo- 
tion-charged. We know that only by the 
grace of God can we avoid misunder- 
standing when we say anything about 
the Roman Catholic Church today. But 
we know that because of the grace of 
God there are some things we must try 
to Sav. 

I have Roman Catholic friends and 
relatives. I remain close to them because 
we have discovered a remarkable thing, 
that those who are determined to be 
close to each other usually can be, no 
matter what force seeks to separate 
them. For you and I can have no quarrel 
with the Roman layman as an individual 
Christian. Our quarrel is with certain 
features of the Roman Church of which 
we are convinced the good Catholic is 
a victim. And the only safeguard that 
can keep America from splintering fur- 
ther, to the point of disaster, into two 
sullen, spiteful, and warring religious 
camps, is the hundreds and thousands 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics who 
have found each as Christian 
friends, and so have thrown pontoons 
across this dark official river which flows 
between us. 

It is in this spirit that American 


other 





Reformation leaders Farel, 


what they favored as what they 
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feared. 


churches have remembered of late to 
beat again the drums of the Reforma- 
tion. For we can see in our world that, 
in the long haul, a Roman Catholic’s 
best friend is an alert Protestant. The 
worst thing we could do for Roman 
Catholics is to quiet our objections and 
pretend that we have no quarrel with 
their system. Only in that atmosphere 
of freedom which a vital Protestantism 
brings and maintains, only there can 
even Roman Catholicism thrive. And 
we have no course but to shake our 
heads in the face of Rome’s claim to be 
the bulwark against Communism today. 
We wish it were. But we cannot over- 
look the fact that, while Communism 
hasn't made too much headway in those 
countries where the Protestant faith is a 
vital force, it has found fertile soil in the 
nations dominated by Romanism. We 
cannot overlook the fact that if it were 
not for Protestant America today and the 
freedom it has allowed Roman Catholics, 
the Vatican couldn't even pay its bills. 
It takes Protestants to make the world 
safe for Roman Catholics, whether by 
saving them from the unchristian tvran- 
nies that threaten us all, or by alerting 
them to the tvrannous elements in their 
own ecclesiastical system. 

That is the source of our newly ur- 
gent compulsion to say to this branch 
of the Christian church, “We know you 
have a rich worship tradition, a wise 


Calvin, Beze, and Knox were equally clear about 


(Reformation Wall, Geneva.) 


and powerful symbolism, a fine 
of service to suffering humanity, 
share with you many basic tenets 
faith. But certain things you are 
seem to us to be pagan, unsubstap 
by Scripture, and therefore false} 
pretation of Christianity.” 
Then why not just say that? 
the shuffling around? Why don’t 
go ahead and celebrate the Reforma 
What’s the difficulty? Why—that 
on that guided tour of that eastem 
and what she represented when 
thought that her Protestantism 
showing. That’s the difficulty: 
woman who thought she had every 
to sneer at a Roman Catholic Cathe 
because she was certain it was k 
one Sunday, when she hadn’t even 
in her own church to know how 
were there; 
That woman who had looked with 
enlightened disgust at a Roman 
lic school and berated their techni 
of incessant harping on religious 
struction when a few questions p 
she had never in her life so mud 
turned one graceful hand to make 
ligion real and attractive to her 
any other youngster; 
that woman and her male countep 
the man who'll quote to you in sho 
tones his belief that Roman Cathal 
don’t study New Testament, when 
in twenty years has that man » 
twenty honest minutes maturing 
knowledge of the Bible beyond 
hodge-podge of half-remembered sto 
he still retains from Sunday school. 
There is our complication: 
the people who have every manner 
corking good yarn to tell you in deris 
of the Roman Catholic confessional, | 
who nowhere in their adult lives 
tried consistently to find the indisp 
sable experience of God’s forgiveness 
their own sins; 
those Protestants who will laugh to sa 
the beads, Hail Marys, and commett 
Masses as so much mechanical gibben 
but who themselves no longer even! 
to pray; 
the Protestants who so resent the bi 
and the rafles and the cash-on-the+ 
terms of Roman financing, but 4 
themselves have made a laughing # 
of voluntary church financing and 
smile anytime you mention a collecti 
Far from any serious support of # 
religion, theirs has never been more th 
the grudging gesture of tossing @ 
nickels in God's direction. To what 
degree that is Protestantism, there's 
point in celebration. For to that deg 
(Continued on page* 
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“Maybe it'll work now.” With resignation these five Concord Park youngsters wait for a parent to repair an ailing bicycle 


Suburb 
Where Everyone's Welcome 


Concord Park near Philadelphia is one of the nation’s few priv- 


ate housing developments operating without the color line 


“T heard it on the radio,” said a Negro 
war veteran. “The announcer said any 
veteran could buy a house in Levittown. 
Any veteran!” 

That was three years ago when a 
brand-new city 
duced not far 


was being mass-pro- 
Philadelphia's 
northern edge. A new house, out away 


from 


from the grimy, crowded old sections of 
Philadelphia, was the dream of this 
young Negro father of two. 

“We went out to Levittown, a whole 
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by Gustav K. WIENCKE 


bunch of us, All Why, they 
wouldn't even give us an application 
blank.” It was a snub that stung. 
Moving his family to the suburbs 
seemed to him an impossible dream, 


vets, 


but it was fun just to drive out from the 
city and look at new houses with spa- 
cious yards for children to play in. Once 
he even stopped at an attractive ranch 
house—large lot, a kitchen that looked 
as if it had been transplanted intact 
from the pages of a women’s magazine, 


a speed-discouraging curved street, and 
a bus stop a few hundred yards away. 
But, remembering his rebuff at Levit- 
town, the veteran didn’t have the cour- 
age to talk to another white salesman. 
So he started his car and headed for 
home. 

“A few days later I was talking to a 
friend of mine. He was telling me about 
a development he had seen where our 
people could buy. Concord Park is its 
name, he said.” 
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Builder Morris Milgram (second from left) meets prospective buyers while sales manager Stuart Wallace speaks on telep 


After the friend gave directions for 
reaching Concord Park, the veteran 
realized it was the same section he had 
been wistfully eying. “I just hadn’t read 
the fine print where it said, “democracy 
in housing.’ You bet I didn’t lose time. 
I went back and put the down payment 
on a house.” 

Finding a new house he could buy 
was amazing for the veteran, but more 
astonishing was the “open-occupancy” 
policy of this 139-house development. 
Quietly Concord Park had broken a rig- 
id and hidden taboo which excludes 
450,000 Philadelphia Negroes from buy- 
ing practically even one of the 200,000 
new houses that went up in the Phila- 
delphia area in the ten years since the 
(The 1,927 
to Negroes were mostly apartments or 


war. units made available 
units in public low-income housing. ) 
The man to break the white curtain 
that realtors, bankers, and builders had 
strung up was a young builder, Morris 
Milgram, who feels it ethically wrong to 
build houses that could be bought by 
white people only. He hadn't planned 
to make building his career, but his 
father-in-law had pressed him to come 
into the construction business with him. 
“Tll join you,” Milgram said, “if vou'll 
let me build houses anyone with the 
money can buy.” The older man finally 
yielded, although insisting on one stipu- 
the 
struction business first. Four years later 


lation—Milgram must learn con- 
the young builder was ready to begin 


his experiment, 
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“Fine idea!” the money and mortgage 
men told him. After two years of stal- 
ling and evasive tactics, they came out 
bluntly and told him to forget his prin- 
ciples. “We're only interested in making 
money,” they said. A wealthy man 
refused to invest money in what he con- 
sidered an impractical dream, but of- 
fered the young man a gift of $1,000— 
which he refused. Finally Milgram 
teamed up with a Bucks County builder, 
George Otto, and the two formed a 
stock company. In 1954 they raised 
funds to buy truck-farm acreage and 
built a $13,000 sample house. The ini- 
tial mortgage money came from a Man- 
hattan bank. 

One Sunday in September, 5,000 
people filed through the sample house, 
but at the end of the month, only seven 
white families had made deposits com- 
pared with fifty from Negroes. “Those 
were nights when I'd wake up in a cold 
the idealistic Milgram remi- 
nisced. “I'd tell myself “You're building 
another Negro ghetto, instead of inte- 
grated housing.’ ” 

Things began to brighten when a 
new sales manager, Stuart E. Wallace, 
took hold. He really believed in Mil- 
gram’s idea—to the point of buying a 
house and moving in himself. He saw 


sweat,” 


to it that all the sales personnel were 
given special training for the job. 

We watched Wallace at work when 
the doorbell rang in the sample house. 
He would spring into action as a fam- 
ily of unsuspecting buyers entered. Un- 


suspecting, because no sign  outsid 
indicated that this was any differer 
from other developments. First, the 
would be the tour of the house to % 
its features—built-in TV-antenna, moé 
ern kitchen, many extras that raised t 
FHA evaluation by $500 over a ven 
similar house in a nearby developmen 

The prospects would agree that t 
house was a good buy and they w 
sense something more than just pic 
window and green lawn. They felt: 
easy, warm neighborliness. There » 
laughter and a bit of fun as they talked 
(Some residents later told us that the 
had moved into Concord Park becaws 
they wanted neighbors like the 
man. ) 

Then without swallowing hard 
apologizing, the salesman led them ow 
the next hurdle. “One of the wonder 
things about these houses, you know 
is that they are sold on an open-oct 
pancy basis,” he would explain. * 
are open to any financially qualifi 
family, regardless of race. Demoecrd 
is practiced here, not merely preached. 

If this family was like most of t 
white prospects, it would quickly i 
sist, “Of course, we're not prejudice 
but. .” The salesman always to 
time to talk things over, to listen age 
to the old folklore about the effect 4 
skin color on house values. (When 
last house at Concord Park was so 
its price tag had jumped $1,500. 
house bought here in 1954 is now wo 
$1,000 more.) Wallace knows, howevé 
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After a meeting of civic association in the home of a member, Concord Park couples stay on for coffee and conversation. 


that statistics won’t erase deep emotion- 


al feelings. Often the prospects ex- 


claimed, “This house is just what we've 
been looking for. I don’t care who lives 


next door....” 

The most formidable hurdle still had 
to be surmounted, and the salesman 
couldn’t do much to help. The new buy- 
er had to face the raised eyebrows, 
ridicule, opposition of well-meaning rel- 
atives and friends, people on the job. 
“You mean you'd live with Negroes! 
What about your children—your chances 
for a better job?” 

And too often the 
phoned the salesman. “We're so sorry 

an ideal house. But why do you sell 
to Negroes?” they'd say. Others didn’t 
back down, and white families began 
to move in. 


prospects tele- 


“In time we had to set a controlled- 
occupancy ratio, even though we didn't 
want to,” says the builder. “It’s 55 per 
cent white to 45 per cent non-white for 
at least three years. We expect that this 
Ne- 
sympathetic to the 


will keep the community stable.” 
gro buyers are 
builders’ reasons. 

Every house has now been sold, and 
the corporation has paid its stockhold- 
ers a reasonable profit. What’s more, 
they have recently formed two corpora- 
tions, with capital of $250,000, for two 
new open-occupancy housing projects. 
One got its start when a group of Pres- 
byterian clergy and laymen urged Otto 
and Milgram to build another “Concord 
Park” in central New Jersey. 
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But is this experiment as successful 
as it looks? What was the reaction of 
the old-time residents in conservative 
Bucks County—for example, the people 
in all-white Trevose, of which Concord 
Park is now a part? Some surprising 
discoveries came out of visiting the peo- 
ple in Concord Park as well as near it. 

One would have expected to find a 
good many professional people in Con- 
cord Park—“the place is loaded with 
schoolteachers,” someone said—and peo- 
ple of rather liberal views. It was sur- 
prising to hear family after family refuse 
to admit that they, as white persons, 
had ever wanted to live in an integrated 
neighborhood. “We just wanted a good 
house. When we bought, we thought 
if the Negro neighbors would mind 
their business, we'd mind ours.” 

“Sure, we have squabbles,” a steel- 
admitted. “But doesn't 
difference.” In a snowball 


worker 
make 
fight, an alarmed mother saw that all 
the children on one side of the street 
were Negro, but a second look told her 
that it was laughing girls who presented 
a target for the boys on the other side. 
Neighborliness and friendships simply 
grew up on the basis of common inter- 
ests. A Japanese helped his white neigh- 
bor with shrubbery and landscaping. A 


race 
any 


Negro secretary gave tips on shorthand 
to a young white mother who wanted 
to qualify for a job. 

In the summer a street is roped off 
for square dancing, fathers have pitched 
in to build and equip a playground, 


and a community civic association has 
brought new neighbors closer together. 
“There’s so much going on here,” said 
a white teen-ager with sparkling eyes. 

George Grier, a sociologist living in 
Concord Park, supplied a large array of 
verified facts. He had made a thorough 
study of all the Concord Park families 
for the University of Pennsylvania and 
for the Fund for the Republic. For a 
fact, 85 per cent had bought here 
mainly because they liked the houses 
and physical features of the develop- 
ment. For the most part, the white fam- 
ilies were not crusaders for open-occu- 
pancy housing. Less than a fourth had 
ever belonged to any interracial group, 
and 37 per cent had never had any Ne- 
gro friends before. On the other side, 
most of the Negro residents came from 
the most depressed housing area in 
Philadelphia. Their average annual fam- 
ily income ($6,350) was a cut higher 
than their white neighbors’. Many white 
residents remarked that the Negro chil- 
dren tended to be better disciplined 
and better dressed. 

These were average, American-born 
Philadelphians, half of them mechanical 
workers, and about half indicating pref- 
erence for Protestant churches. Evi- 
dently an ideological bent in favor of 
integrated housing had not been neces- 
sary to make Concord Park succeed. An 
extensive direct-mail advertising cam- 
paign to 15,000 people known as liberal 
in their views resulted in only two sales. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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LITERACY 
e d 


When the people started to read, everything happened at once 


ehan 


The controversial foreign policy of the 
Nasser government tends to obscure the 
very real efforts being made to introduce 
domestic reforms in Egypt. One of these 
is an attempt to broaden the base of the 
educational with greater em- 
phasis placed on elementary education. 
For six years the Ministry of Education 
has received about 15 per cent of the 
national budget, to provide, not only 
compulsory schooling for all children up 
to twelve years of age, but to combat 


system, 


illiteracy among adults as well. 
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by Menis Asput Noor 


Nevertheless, according to official fig- 
ures, 74.5 per cent of Egypt's twenty- 
three million people can neither read nor 
write. —THE EDITORS. 


f pene greatest day in the life of the com- 
munity of Herz, Egypt, and in my 
ministry, occurred when the mayor of 
the village and the chief of police dis- 
tributed the first certificates to the 
twenty-nine adults who had finished the 


village 


primer as their first step into the we 
of literacy. 

On that historic day, January) 
1953, the mayor, who was some 
skeptical, asked each of the twenty-ti 
new literates to read before him. Al 
them read and passed the test, to! 
mayor’s surprise and satisfaction. In! 
months’ time, four similar celebratié 
followed, and the number of the 
readers totaled four hundred. 

Five years before that event, whet 
was a student in the Evangelical 
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logical Seminary in Cairo, I was consid- 
ering such questions as: “Can the church 
improve the life of a community? Can it 
change some six-thousand-year-old cus- 
toms? What should a Protestant church 
do in a village? 

When I was graduated, I asked for a 
church in one of our Egyptian villages 
with the kind of people and human 
problems about which the Christian 
church ought to be most concerned. 

In June, 1949, I arrived in the village 
of Herz, two hundred miles south of 
Cairo. Out of the population of one 
thousand, one hundred and fifty were 
members of the Coptic Evangelical 
Church (the United Presbyterian 
Church in Egypt). 

In submission and praver I asked God 
to show me how to proceed and what to 
do to serve my people best. One day the 
answer came. I saw that illiteracy was at 
the root of most of the needs of my vil- 
lagers. They could not read the Word of 
God, so they could hardly have personal 
or family devotions. The Bible was a 
closed book to them. For their spiritual 
nourishment, they were completely de- 
pendent on the sermons they could hear. 
Moreover, their inability to read cut 
them off from many new ideas. 

I sought out Dr. Davida M. Finney, 
the chairman of the literacy committee 
of the American Mission in Egypt, with 
whom I discussed the possibility of 
starting a literacy campaign in my vil- 
lage. This committee represents the 
Committee on World Literacy and Chris- 


tian Literature of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

Dr. Finney, accompanied by her as- 
sistant, Miss Marjorie Dye, and the Rev. 
Ibrahim Labib, an Egyptian preacher, 
amvived in Herz in December, 1952. 
Elder Onsy Gewanny of the. church 
joined us, and together we formed the 
Herz Literacy Committee, 

The first concern of the new commit- 
tee was to find out whether the illiterates 
who made up 85 per cent of the popula- 
tion really wanted to learn to read, and 
if the literate members of the church 
were willing to volunteer to teach them. 
The committee found that the illiterates 
were eager, and the literates willing. 

The campaign started. The idea was 
to teach every adult who was physically 
and mentally able to read, starting with 
the church members. The campaign’s 
motto was, “I want Christ to use my 
mind, tongue, and body in his service in 
Herz.” The motto was written on posters 
and posted in the church. Dr. Frank 
Laubach’s method of “each one teach 
one” was easily followed, since it was 
done with a spiritual motive. 

The first week was spent in training 
volunteer teachers. The committee met 
every morning to discuss the results of 
our efforts and to study the next step to 
be taken. 

The way was not always easy, for the 
committee met many problems. The first 
serious one was the lack of teachers. The 
illiterates were so enthusiastic in their 
desire to read that no one could per- 


wet 
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“Each one teach one” 
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suade them to wait for the trained in- 
structors. They bought the books and 
went about asking their questions of 
anyone who appeared to be literate. A 
person who had learned the first ten let- 
ters of the alphabet could no longer 
keep his knowledge to himself and 
started teaching others who knew noth- 
ing. This haphazard method produced 
some weak students who took a long 
time to finish the primer; however, the 
typical trainee read sentences after a 
week. 

After reading the primer, the Chris- 
tian new literates were able to read Lau- 
bach’s books on the life of Christ, and 
the non-Christians read books on other 
subjects. As they finished these books, 
they began asking, “What do we read 
next?” 

The committee knew that a new 
standard of literature should be created 
for the new readers. The available liter- 
ature was in classical Arabic, which they 
could not understand. They needed sim- 
ple books, but there were only a few 
written in simple Arabic. Our villagers 
had already finished reading these, and 
were asking for more. 

-I was asked to prepare a daily devo- 
tional book for them. Some other writers 
started preparing more books and pub- 
lications. A monthly magazine, Al Noor 
(literally meaning “the light”), was spe- 
cially prepared. 

When the people started to read, 
everything happened at once. Reading 
about better health, the people acted 


shee 
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involves a student, a teacher, and a supervisor. 





But it's Not Too Late! 


Never was there a more glorious 
opportunity for those of conscience 
and courage to take action—here 
and now, in a practical way—against 
the world’s evils; whether commu- 
nism, injustice or godlessness. 

Never has there been a better 
opportunity to help in the Chris- 
tian work of the Church that cries 
out for our doing. 

Your money is needed now. And 
no matter how little, it will contrib- 
ute mightily in making a Christ- 
ian impact upon human hearts. 








At the same time, your money 
invested in PrespyTeRIAN ANNUI- 
Ties will bring you a guaranteed 
income for life, and other benefits 
as listed. 








ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—ne worry—ne risk. 

-t pont fees—no medical examination—no age 

income never varies, never misses—backed by 
experience. 


70 years of investment e 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


§ om interested in Presbyterion Annvities os 
sponsored by the Boord of Notional Missions, 
Beerd of Foreign Missions and Boord of 
Christion Education. 


C) Please send me the free booklet telling 
whet percent income | will receive, my dote 


of birth being . 
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J | an agricultural missionary, 


LITERACY 
CHANGED MY VILLAGE 


and a one-room clinic was started in the 
village. The members of the Herz church 
raised the $400 necessary for buildirfg; 
many of the members donated furniture; 
Egypt General Mission, interdenomina- 
tional, provided the needed medicine 
and also sent two missionary nurses to 
run the clinic. Although the clinic is 
small in size and administers only first 
aid and simple outpatient treatment, 
people from forty-one other villages 
come to it for medical help. 

In Al Noor, the new literates read 
about Jersey cows. An article said, “Jer- 
sey cows give much milk. A Jersey cow 
gives more milk than an Egyptian cow. 
A Jersey cow gives four times as much 
milk as an Egyptian cow. The Jersey 
| cow does not eat more than an Egyp- 
| tian cow.” 

As a result, the villagers wanted to get 
| several Jersey cows, and asked me to 
help them. In turn I went to see Robert 
M. Turnbull, head of the Agricultural 
Department of the American Mission in 
Assiut, Egypt. I asked him to help us get 
Jersey cows, 

“We can give you a Jersey bull, 
said. 

“Who can milk a bull?” IL-asked. “We 
want Jersey cows.” 

“By crossing the Jersey bull with the 
native cows,” Bob explained, “you will 
get half-Jersey cows. The next genera- 
| tion will be % Jersey, then %th. There is 
‘no big difference between a Kth Jersey 
cow and a hundred per-cent one.” 

Victor, the bull, soon arrived in Herz. 
| The mayor paid the expenses of feeding 

Victor, and Herz people along with 
people from twenty-three other villages 
brought their cows for Victor’s service. 
| Victor proved to be of great help to the 
| community. 

Another article appeared in Al Noor 
about Rhode Island chickens. “Rhode 
Island chickens,” the article started, “are 
larger than native chickens. They lay 
more eggs. A Rhode Island chicken lays 
six times as many eggs as an Egyptian 
chicken.” 

The new literates wanted these 
chickens which would give them more 
| meat and more eggs. “But please don’t 

get us roosters,” they begged. 

Again the Agricultural Department 
gave help. One hundred-fifty two-week- 
‘old chickens were distributed to be 
| raised by twelve girls of the village. Ex- 
tra incentive was provided by visits from 
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Kroth, who gave prizes to the girls th, 
had the best chickens. When the chi¢ 
ens started laying eggs and the egg 
were hatched, the rest of the Herz pe 
ple and other villages got Rhode Islan 
chickens. 

The interest of the villagers in 
church was not less than their interest} 
their economic life. They soon though 
of re-plastering the church. They 
painted its doors and windows, anj 
built a wall around it. The new literate 
felt that this was their church, for they 
got something from it. The teachers fel 
that it was their church because they di 
something for it. 

For the first time in history, the churd 
was able to include a responsive reading 
in the worship service. Hymn_ book 
were used, and many more were pu. 
chased for the increasing number of wor 
shipers. You can imagine the happine 
of the new reader as he sang from a boo 
for the first time. 

The members of the Herz churd 
raised $450 to build a community room, 
twenty-four by fifteen feet wide, behind 
the church building, on a piece of land 
owned by the church. They also raised 
the funds for furnishing it with chai 
pews, a table, and pictures for decorat 
ing the walls. Those who can read 
proudly point to one corner of the room 
which contains a 150-book library with 
material on agriculture, sanitation, and 
religion, as well as collections of stories 
They have a great interest in the book 
and the circulation is high. 

The community room is well used. h 
the morning it serves as a day school fe 
the children. In the afternoon the adults 
come to borrow and return books to the 
library. Two nights a week they mee 
about a round table for Bible study. 
With the. kerosene pressure lamp shet- 
ding light on the Bibles, the Bibles send 
light into their hearts and lives. The 
mayor sends the daily newspapers to the 
community room, and the new literate 
come to find out how the world is going 

The community room serves another 
purpose. The new literates come to dit 
cuss their own problems and possible # 
lutions. They often benefit from th 
experience of those who read what the 
books say. 

Literacy has brought a new hope. lt 
Herz and in many other villages the light 
of literacy is wiping out ignorance, 
with it many other devices of darkness. 
The people are always thinking of some 
thing better. The more they read, th 
more they think of improving their cor 
ditions spiritually, economically, and # 
cially. 
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BOOKS by James W. Hoffman 
The Nations of the Earth and The Folks Next Door 


Two new volumes in the Layman’s Theological Library were published this week 


s Christianity a “universal” faith, true 

for all men everywhere? Or is it true 
only for Europeans and their descend- 
ants in the New World? 

The answer our Christian grandpar- 
ents made to these questions was to send 
missionaries to every part of the earth. 
We're more cosmopolitan now and have 
learned that the major “heathen” relig- 
ions merit our respect—which in itself 
is all to the good. Some of us have gone 
so far as to wonder whether, after all, 
Hinduism isn’t best for the Indians, 
Buddhism for the Chinese, and so on. 

It’s a theological question, of course 
—whether Christianity is a tribal religion 
or a universal faith. It is quite aptly a 





Charles W. Forman 


topic for a book in the Layman’s Theo- 
logical Library. Just published, A Faith 
for the Nations, by Charles W. Forman 
(Westminster Press, $1.00), makes an 
uncompromising case for our grandfa- 
thers’ point of view: Christianity is true 
for the whole human race. 

Author Forman is an American who 
was born and reared in Hindu India. 
Thus he knows better than most of us 
the arguments against exporting Chris- 
tianity. His answers to these arguments 
will be useful tools for Christian laymen, 
for we are now confronted on many 
sides by the Parliament-of-Religions idea 
the idea that we ought to soft-pedal 


highlight the elements of agreement on 
which world unity might be based. 

Forman finds two fundamental flaws 
in this well-meant notion: (1) Areas of 
agreement are not so broad and numer- 
ous as people superficially acquainted 
with the major religions suppose; (2) 
“unity among religions is too narrow 
a kind of unitv. Why? Because it in- 
cludes only the ‘religious’ men. It has 
no basis for including all mankind.” 

The Christian view, in contrast, is that 
“God's will and God’s love impel us 
toward understanding and good will 
among men . . . whether these men are 
religious or not.” Only Christianity, not 
some fabricated composite religion, For- 
man concludes, can offer any tangible, 
realistic hope of an eventually unified 
world. 

We live in a world of top-urgent 
problems, “a world that won't wait for 
introductions,” as Forman puts it. What 
our Christian faith has to say in this 
situation is of utmost importance, and 
Charles Forman has compressed it, with 
vigor and geniality, into this little book 
of only ninety-one pages. 


Ethics is a cold, studious-sounding 
word for the way we behave—or rather, 
ought to behave—toward our children, 
our husbands or wives, our friends and 
enemies, the boys at the office, and other 
fellow citizens of the earth. Specifically 
Christian ethics always seems to involve 
a string of dilemmas, many of which 
turn up in Howard Clark Kee’s Making 
Ethical Decisions, another volume in the 
Layman’s Theological Library (West- 
minster Press, $1.00). 

One example: “Friends are not to be 
‘used’ as scenery for our performances 
nor are they to be ‘used’ as tools for our 
schemes of self-promotion.” On the other 
hand, “The Bible . . . does not tell us 
that we should have no concern about 
our own welfare or that self-love is 
somehow evil.” 

Another: The New Testament takes a 
very poor view of divorce. On the other 
hand, “When lives of children are being 
warped by protracted and apparently 
irremediable tensions in a home, it 
would be unfair to require them to live 
in a setting where love and a sense of 
security are simply unattainable.” 


the differences among the religions and ge, To a Christian, God is a higher author- 
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ity than the State. Yet the early Chris- 
tians were told by Christ and the Apos- 
tles that even the hated Roman Empire 
conferred valuable benefits and was en- 
titled to both loyalty and taxes. 

Laymen are expected to support the 
church with their talents as well as their 
money. Yet, to quote author Kee, “the 
twentieth-century father who gets home 
at 6:15, gulps a hasty supper, and rushes 
off to run the Every Member Canvass is 
in danger of letting his ‘church responsi- 
bilities’ suffocate a number of other re- 
sponsibilities a good deal closer to 
home.” 

For such conflicts of loyalties, Chris- 
tians in the past tried to develop rules 


Howard C. Kee 


of thumb: “What would Jesus do?”; “A 
thing is either right or wrong”; “Love 
God, and do as you please.” Although 
such slogans are sometimes helpful, Kee 
believes that we must do the hard men- 
tal work of seeking the basic principles 
that rise from the action and precept of 
the New Testament considered as a 
whole. He identifies one of these as 
“Jesus's conviction that at every point 
human need was more important than 
legal regulations or even religious regu- 
lations.” 

Many are the people who say they 
want a book of theology that deals with 
“the real problems of daily life.” Mak- 
ing Ethical Decisions is for them. 
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Church Unity: 
Adventure at Oberlin 

Ever since World War II, the 
churches and church people of North 
America have been moving closer and 
closer together in their thoughts about 
the meaning of the Church of Jesus 
Christ and in their service to that church. 

Many examples of this moving to- 
gether are clear-cut: the formation of 
the National Council of Churches in 
1950; the strengthening of the National 
Association of Evangelicals; the merger 
of the Congregational Christian and 
Evangelical and Reformed churches; 
the coming union of U.S.A. and United 
Presbyterian churches; the encouraging 
unity talks among Lutheran bodies; the 
increase in union and community Prot- 


estant congregations. 

But what does all of this mean? Where 
are we heading? What is the nature of 
the unity we seem to be seeking? These 
were some of the questions that a group 


of American church leaders asked them- 
selves after the Evanston Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches in 1954. 


The result of this questioning—more 
than two years in the preparation—was 
last month’s study conference on unity 
at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Sponsored by the U.S. Conference 
for the World Council of Churches, the 
National Council of Churches, and the 
Canadian Council, the Oberlin confer- 
ence was no typical church meeting. 
More than 300 local interchurch groups 
had spent hours discussing unity. Six- 
teen regional study groups had prepared 
papers for the conference. Thirty-nine 
U.S. and Canadian churches had named 
almost 300 official delegates. And ob- 
servers had come from several churches 
including the Lutheran Church- Missouri 
Synod, the Assemblies of God, and the 
Roman Catholic Church. The main pur- 
pose of the conference was “to bring the 
subject of church unity down from the 
ecclesiastical stratosphere to the level of 
general Christian concern.” Lay men and 
women were well represented. 

In eight days of hard and eager study, 
the some 450 delegates, consultants, and 
observers digested many fascinating 
facts about Christ’s divided church. 


Oberlin College’s Hall Memorial Auditorium forms modern backdrop for some seri- 
ous talk by delegates to the first North American Conference on Faith and Order. 
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One major finding was that Protestant 
churches generally accept the validity 
of one another’s baptism. “All woul 
agree,” stated a study report on the 
subject, “that whenever the sacrament 
is performed, the church is obeying the 
command of her Lord, whether explicit 
or implicit, and is showing forth his 
saving love and redeeming grace.” Ac 
cording to this and another study on 
baptism, the actual method of baptism 
—whether child, adult, or by sprinkling 
or immersion—seems to be lessening a 
a point of denominational controversy, 
The reports noted that the emphasis 
today is on meaning rather than form 

Another major report revealed that 
traditional differences in the organiza. 
tional structure of North American Prot- 
estant churches are gradually disappear- 
ing. The time-honored classification of 
all churches into the Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, and Congregational systems is 
gradually losing its validity. The “effec. 
tive power” in most North American 
churches, the report stated, is dependent 
largely on the voluntary consent and 
support of the constituency “no matter 
what authority is assigned to a particular 
office by the constitution or polity of the 
denomination.” 

A significant Minnesota survey cov- 
ering 5,700 ministers and lay people ia 
ten denominations revealed that ther 
is little desire for greater organizational 
unity. 

On Christian unity, both clergy and 
laymen emphatically rejected both e- 
tremes: i.e., “the gathering of all Chris 
tians into one visible church organize 
tion” and “a spiritual oneness without 
interest in organizational cooperation. 
Half of the laity and a third of the clergy 
did choose, however, “a spiritual onenes 
indifferent to organizational forms but 
based on agreement as to the funds 
mentals of Christian faith.” 

Undoubtedly more questions wert 
raised than were answered at this fit 
real attempt on the part of North Amer 
ican Christians to understand each oth 
er’s views about a common faith. But 
as the delegates stated: “We do not se 
clearly the path that God has set befor 
us, but we are sure that he is leading 
us, and that at Oberlin he has give 
us new light.” 
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Consolidations Group 
To Meet Late This Month 


Further steps in the creation of the 


new United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
will be taken October 28 and 29 in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, by the Special 
Committee on Consolidations of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America and the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. 

The forty members of the joint group 
first met this past June in Cleveland, 
Ohio, to organize and to lay preliminary 
plans for the union of the two denomina- 
tions. Subcommittees which have been 
working since the Cleveland meeting 
will report at Pittsburgh on progress in 
merging work in domestic and overseas 
missions, Christian education, pensions 
and relief, and other operations of the 
two churches. 

Meeting with the committee and also 
holding separate sessions in Pittsburgh 
will be the Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee headed by Mrs. H. Howard Black 
of Wappinger Falls, New York, a mem- 
ber of the U.S.A. Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. This group is developing plans for 
the merger of the two churches’ wom- 
en's organizations. 

In a separate action last month, the 
Special Committee on Office of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Committee on Con- 
solidations announced it will recommend 
to the uniting General Assembly of the 
two churches that Eugene Carson Blake, 
of Philadelphia, be elected Stated Clerk 
of the new General Assembly for a five- 
year term beginning next May. Dr. 
Blake has been Stated Clerk of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. since 1951. 

The committee, which will make its 
recommendations to the uniting General 
Assemblies, also proposed the election of 
Dr. Samuel W. Shane of Pittsburgh as 
Associate Stated Clerk for five years. He 
is now Stated Clerk of the United Pres- 
byterian Church. 

In addition, the committee recom- 
mended that Dr. Henry Barraclough of 
Philadelphia be named Associate Stated 
Clerk for a period of three years, Now 
Assistant Stated Clerk of the U.S.A. 
Church, he is due to retire three years 
after the merger. Dr. Barraclough has 
served the U.S.A. General Assembly for 
the past thirty-eight years. 

Further meetings of the Special Com- 
mittee on Consolidations will be held in 
March and October, 1958. Dr. Samuel 
C. Weir, pastor of the Littlefield Boule- 
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Consolidations 
Committee Office 
Opened This Fall 


In order to facilitate the exchange 
of correspondence and reports, the 
Special Committee on Consolida- 
tions has opened an office at 705 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. The Reverend William C. 
Schram of Wyncote, Pennsylvania, 
secretary of the department of adult 
program for the Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Board of Christian Education, has 
been appointed to serve as adminis- 
trative and recording secretary of 
the committee in addition to his 
regular duties. 











vard United Presbyterian Church in 
Dearborn, Michigan, and a former As- 
sembly Moderator, is chairman of the 
committee. Pittsburgh attorney Charles 
L. Cunningham is vice chairman. Mr. 
Cunningham is a ruling elder at Mount 
Lebanon Presbyterian Church and is 
a member of the U.S.A. Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 


Men’s President to 
Address Nation October 20 


Fall activities of the church’s National 
Council of Presbyterian Men will get off 
to a fast anniversary-year start this com- 
ing Sunday when national president 
Clarence McGuire of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, will speak over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s Radio Church of 
the Air. 

The broadcast, which will originate 
from Kansas City, will be carried by the 
Columbia network from 9:30 to 10:00 
A.M., Eastern time, as a feature of Lay- 
men’s Sunday. On October 20, thou- 
sands of Presbyterian and other Protes- 
tant laymen will occupy pulpits and aid 
in worship services throughout the na- 
tion. 

Appearing with Mr. McGuire, a Kan- 
sas City businessman, will be Associate 
Pastor H. Dale Small and the choir of 
Second Presbyterian Church in Kansas 
City. The National Council president is 
an elder at Second Church. 

This program will be a fitting start to 
the National Council’s tenth year, The 
Council was created by action of the 
General Assembly in 1947 and the first 
annual meeting of Presbyterian Men 
was held in Chicago in February of 
1948. 


Next year the anniversary meeting 
will again be held in Chicago, but a 
month later (March 12-14). For the 
second straight year, not one but four 
Council meetings will be held in differ- 
ent parts of the country. The Fourth 
Eastern Area meeting is scheduled for 
New York, February 14-16. The Fifth 
Western Area meeting will be held in 
Sacramento, California, February 21-23. 
And the Second Southwestern Area 
gathering will begin February 28 at 
Wichita, Kansas. Some 12,000 church- 
men are expected to attend the four 
conferences. 

















The Little Rock Story: 
Much Deserved Praise 


A message pledging support of Chris- 
tians in Little Rock “as you continue 
your witness for Jesus Christ” in the 
school integration crisis was issued late 
last month by Moderator Harold R. 
Martin and Stated Clerk Eugene Carson 
Blake. Dr. Samuel W. Shane, Stated 
Clerk of the United Presbyterian 
Church, concurred in the statement. 

Addressed to “our Ministers, Mem- 
bers and Fellow Christians in the Little 
Rock area,” the church leaders’ message 
praised “the faithfulness of your witness 
to the gospel of reconciliation through 
the ministry of the church [which] is 
known, even though it has not been 
widely reported. 

“The work of Christians and others in 
civil agencies to bring about orderly 
compliance with the law is also known,” 
the statement continued. “We thank God 
for your obedience in these days, re- 
membering that suffering may be both 
a sign and a consequence of obedience.” 

The statement cited particulars of the 
Little Rock churchmen’s witness: “When 
you repeatedly brought Christians of 
both races together to share their faith 
and wisdom, when you went to the scene 
of violence and stood with those who 
were the objects of hatred, when you 
spoke out clearly and publicly for the 
right, you were acting out of the gospel 
of reconciliation. . .. Whether we live in 
Chicago or Chattanooga, Louisville, or 
Levittown, the way of our obedience has 
been marked by your feet and the price 
of your obedience can become an in- 
spiration to us all.” 

The church leaders recalled that “the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. has already assured its 
members of its corporate support in such 
crises.” 
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NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 
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Behind ancient, pewter Communion service French pastors join 


in worship. 


FRENCH PROTESTANTS 


remember their heroes 


For most American Protestants, the word Reformation brings images of 
Martin Luther hammering his theses on the church door, or John Knox lectur- 
ing from a Scottish pulpit, or perhaps the Pilgrim fathers landing in the May- 
flower. In France, however, where the Reformation was crushed in one of 
the bloodiest religious persecutions of all time, memories are tinged with 
sadness. The following report on a French Protestant pilgrimage is by 
L’'Tllustre Protestant editor Paul Eberhard, author of “Revolt in the Eagle’s 


Nest” (P.L., Aug. 10). 


~ the Department of Gard in southern 

France there is a mountainous place 
known as “the wilderness.” In the little 
village of Mas Soubeyran there is a mu- 
seum—“the museum of the wilderness.” 
Its contents are relics from the time 
when Protestants (the Huguenots) were 
being persecuted by the king of France, 
and came there, like the Israelites from 
Pharaoh, to find safety and freedom to 
worship. 

Visitors who come from all over the 
world to meditate at Mas Soubeyran find 
this motto in the museum: “The more 
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they smite us, the more hammers they 
will have to use to do it”—a tribute to the 
iron resistance of some eighteenth-cen- 
tury people remembered as the Cami- 
sards, 

They were Protestant peasants from 
the Cevennes, the low mountain range of 
this region. The museum itself is located 
in the house that belonged to their leader 
Roland (not to be confused with the Ro- 
land of Charlemagne’s day). The Cami- 
sards were poor. They numbered only 
two to three thousand. But, outraged 
by the persecutions because of their 


faith, they took up arms—mostly stig 
—and decided to defend themselves. 

Thirty thousand soldiers, led by 
marshals of France, were unable to gj 
due them. And all because the Cq 
sards wanted “not to have to atte 
mass, to escape persecution and to en; 
the freedom to worship God as he ordg 
us to.” “Nothing like it has been seen; 
the history of the world,” wrote Mid 
let, the great French historian. 

One room in the museum commen 
rates the Camisards. Other rooms call 
other memories from the heroic age 
French Protestantism: 

& The thirteen-hundred Protestant 
isters condemned to death and execute 
® The half-million Frenchmen y 
were forced to flee their native land 
find havens of refuge in the Netherlz 
Switzerland, Germany, England, De 
mark, Sweden, and America. 

> The so-called “Floating,  capti 
church”: 2,500 Huguenots who 
chained to the galleys of French batt 
ships and forced to row by Turki 
guards with knotted lashes soaked 
sea-water. 

& The thousands who rotted and p 
ished in the fifty prisons maintained} 
the kingdom of France. 

Resister!—“Resist!” was their watd 
word. A certain Marie Durand chise 
the word in the stones of the tower 
Constance, where she was sealed up 
twenty-eight years. 

On the first Sunday of every 
tember thousands of French Protestat 
make a pilgrimage up the steep trails 


The Reverend William J. Du Bou 
delivers letters to Monsieur H 
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the inuseum of the wilderness, They 
come without bitterness, without any ro- 
mantic nostalgia for the past. They come 
together in these assemblées du désert 
to seek “in an historic land” an under- 
standing of their ancestors’ deep faith, 
and, in so doing, to make the present 
ever more faithful to the word of God. 

Last month some 15,000 pilgrims met 
under the shifting light and shade of 
the chestnut trees in Mas Soubeyran. 
The program listed one name that had 
been handed down from the time of 
persecution. The name was du Bourdieu. 
The man who still used it, however, is 
an American citizen. He is the Rever- 
end William J. Du Bourdieu, pastor of 
Meadowdale Presbyterian Church, in 
Maywood, Illinois. 

His audience was made up of descend- 
ants of those Huguenots who listened to 
his ancestors preaching in the same 
town, beneath the same mountains, per- 
haps under the very same trees. An Isaac 
du Bourdieu had been pastor of nearby 
Montpellier from 1650 to 1683. And one 
Jean du Bourdieu having studied his the- 
ology in the safety of Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, served as minister to the people 
of the wilderness until he had to flee to 
London. Jean du Bourdieu longed to 
go back to his native France. He never 
got there. Almost two-hundred years 
later his deepest desire was being ful- 
filled by his descendant from the United 
States. 

From the pulpit (a folding one made 
for assemblées when they still had to 
be held in secret and swiftly disbanded), 
Pastor Du Bourdieu saw the ancient 
pewter Communion cups and plates. He 
heard his audience singing an old moun- 
tain hymn: 


Hail, beloved mountains, 

Holy land of our forefathers . . 
Spirit who created them, 

Fill our children 

So that they can do as they did. 


It was the hymn of the Huguenots them- 
selves. 

To their descendants Pastor Du Bour- 
dieu brought the greetings of churches 
in America (the Society of American 
Huguenots, the World Presbyterian Al- 
liance, the National Council of 
Churches). When he finished, he raised 
his hand in benediction. He seemed to 
be linking the past with the present and 
the faith of his forefathers with today. 


—PauL EBERHARD 
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For Christmas Giving 


PRAYER 


A Book of 
Prayers for 
Youth 
By Harold and 
Dorothy Ewing 


Prayers from the devotional classics, from 
present day religious leaders, and from 
youth of today. Beautifully bound in blue, 
with gold oe} 128 pages, vest pocket 
size. 75¢ each, 12 for $6.00. Order from 


ys Usyper Room 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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A Blind Gitl’s 


Last Hope — 


Vou heart would skip a beat if you could see this 
little one. HOMELESS, HELPLESS and ALONE since 
the death of her parents, she has no place to go, no 
one to care what becomes of her. At five, she is head- 
ed for life as a beggar. Her last hope is your help. 


In the name of Jesus Christ who loved the children 
and opened the eyes of the blind the JOHN MILTON 
SOCIETY is helping to feed, clothe, educate and care 
for blind children in 33 Christian Schools in Africa, 
the Middle East and Asia. But there are hundreds 
more blind and destitute children—like this young 
girl—who need love and Christian care. Only you 
can bring hope to their tragic lives. Won't you pray 
for our work and make God's love real to a blind 
child by your gift? 


Help for the. blind children of the world is 
only one of the many services to the blind 
at home and overseas which the John 
Milton Society carries on as the official 
agency of the Protestant Churches of the 
United States and Canada. Your contribution 
in ANY AMOUNT is desperately needed. 


a aE SE aaa 


JOHN MILTON SOCIETY 
160 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N: Y. 
In gratitude for my sight, | gladly enclose 


$ to be used in your World Mis- 
sions to the blind. 


Name 





Address. 





State 





City 
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NEWS 


New Library Dedicated 
At Princeton Seminary 


In a ceremony witnessed by many of 
the nation’s leading churchmen and edu- 
cators, the Robert E. Speer Library was 
dedicated on the campus of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, New 
Jersey, early this month. 

Named for the late Dr. Robert Elliott 
Speer, world famous missions leader 
who was a secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions for forty-six 
years, the new plant is considered the 
largest and best designed theological li- 
brary in the country. 

Major funds for the erection of the 
three-level $1,700,000 limestone build- 
ing were provided through the Presby- 
terian U.S.A. Building Funds Campaign. 
The remaining $350,000 is being raised 
by alumni and friends of the Seminary. 

The new library has a capacity for 
accommodating 400,000 books, which 
can be increased as the need arises. At 
present some 250,000 items are cata- 
logued, including the original nucleus 
of 4,000 books presented in 1823. As 
far as is known, the entire library repre- 
sents the finest collection of theological 
books to be found anywhere on this con- 
tinent. 

A special ventilation system maintains 
a relative humidity of at least 50 per cent 
wherever books are shelved, to prevent 
the pages and bindings from drying and 
becoming brittle. In addition to a large 
reading room evenly lit by a luminous 
plastic ceiling there are a number of 
study stalls, a faculty lounge, seminar 
rooms, class rooms, typing rooms, and a 


Princeton Theological Seminary’s 
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new Robert E. 


specially designed rare books room. 

The Robert E. Speer Library on Mer- 
cer Street and Library Place replaces 
the Lenox Library which was completed 
in 1843 and presented to the Seminary 
by James Lenox, a noted New York 
philanthropist who presented a library 
to the city of New York also. Additions 
were later made, but the building finally 
became inadequate. 

The new building, begun in 1955, 
was opened to students, ministers, and 
scholars in April. The librarian is Dr. 
Kenneth S. Gapp, who has served in this 
capacity at Princeton Seminary since 
1937. 

Dr. Peter Emmons, President of the 
Seminary’s Board of Trustees, presided 
over the dedication ceremonies held in 
the lobby and reading room, Dr. John A. 
Mackay, President of the Seminary, ex- 
tended greetings, and Dr. Nathan Pusey, 
President of Harvard University, gave 
the main address. Some five hundred 
guests from the religious and academic 
worlds attended. 

Dr. Speer, the man whose name the 
new library bears, was a graduate of 
Princeton University and was attending 
Princeton Theological Seminary. when a 
call to service came from the Board of 
Foreign Missions. He then began a ca- 
reer of brilliance and devotion to the 
church. In 1910 he received the Doctor 
of Divinity degree from the University 
of Edinburgh, one of the few laymen to 
be so honored. In 1927 he was elected 
Moderator of the General Assembly, an- 
other honor seldom extended to laymen. 
Dr. Speer died in 1947 at the age of 


eighty. 


Speer Memorial Library. 


Detailed 
Information Available 
On United Presbyterians 


The Minutes of the United Pres. 
byterian Church, contained in two 
blue-bound booklets, are available 
to U.S.A. Presbyterians at $4.00 per 
set. Part I includes board and 
agency reports, statistical tables, 
and alphabetical lists of ministers 
and congregations; Part II, proceed- 
ings of the 1957 General Assembly, 
Cash should accompany orders to 
United Presbyterian Book Store, 
209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 
(Pa. residents add sales tax.) 








Church Survey Finds 
Secularism Strong 


Secularism and a “practical atheism 
exist in Canada to an alarming degre 
according to a recently released repo 
on a survey conducted by 500 prominenl 
men and women of the United Churd 
of Canada. 

The report, based on family, com 
munity, economic, civic, and _ politic 
life across Canada, took seven month 
to prepare, and was published as a 12 
page booklet by the United Church. 

The conferees agreed that there is to 
deep a concern among Canadians fo 
economic standing and monetary retums 
and too much liking for commercial er 
tertainment. , 

Family life is in danger of breaking 
down in an age where a television s¢ 
rivals a washing machine in importance 
for young brides, they held, and wher 
one out of every three Canadian working 
women is a housewife. 

The group said that the church haé 
failed to hold the family together and 
deplored the decline in family worship 
and the lack of understanding of the red 
nature of the Christian family and is 
fellowship. 

The rootlessness of many also wa 
blamed for family breakdowns. The 
port said the mobility of modern life, the 
trailer camps and the frequency with 
which some peoplé moved denied # 
stabilizing influence to the family. 

Also condemned were the high co 
of living, resulting in working wives. 
and the commercialization of Sunda! 
which the survey said helps destroy the 
one day of fellowship available to the 
family. 
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On the church’s role in politics, the 
report said it should strive to train and 
inspire men and women for leadership 
in civic affairs and get dedicated Chris- 
tians to run for office. 


Church to Build 
Overseas Training Center 

A new training-center for overseas 
workers will be built this next year at 
Stony Point, New York, by the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. Ap- 


proval of the center was voted late last | 


month by members of the Board. 

The center, to cost some $600,000, 
will be erected on property owned by 
the Board, which uses it now for con- 
ferences and missionary residences. An 
administration building, three residential 
halls, and a nursery school will be con- 





structed. The center will train all church | 


personnel bound for overseas posts. 


| 


The new buildings will make possible | 


two training programs a year instead of 


the single, five-month course which is | 


now available. They will also allow ex- 
pansion of the orientation programs for 
persons visiting the United States from 
abroad. 


Blind Veteran From Korea 
Enters U.S. College 


| 





Among the 130 freshmen enrolled at | 


Presbyterian-related Warren Wilson Col- 
lege, Swannanoa, North Carolina, are 
two young Korean Presbyterians—Cap- 
tain Stanley Ho, a blind veteran, and his 
sister, Mary Jo Ho. The former officer, 
who is probably the first blind Korean 
veteran to study in the United States, 
attended Chungang University in Seoul. 
After completing his studies here, he 
plans to work with disabled veterans in 
Korea. 

Captain Ho reads Braille, but most of 
his studying is done with the help of his 
sister as she reads aloud to him. The 
students participate in Warren Wilson’s 
work program, and both are learning to 
weave. The veteran, who travels around 
the campus with just the slightest guid- 
ance from his sister, can wash, dry, and 
put away dishes, a frequent work assign- 
ment. 

Some 20 per cent of the 234 students 
at the National Missions college are 
from overseas. Among the countries rep- 
resented are Colombia, Cuba, Greece, 
Hong Kong, Hungary, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Pakistan, Singapore, 
Syria, Taiwan, and Thailand. 
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Tf you don’t make a Will... 


If you don’t make a Will, you lose your last chance to give 
your possessions to those you wish to receive them. When 
you fail to make a Will, you have no control over the disposi- 
tion of the belongings and property you leave behind you. 


WHO WILL RECEIVE 

YOUR ESTATE? 

Every member of society who possesses 
anything has the obligation of deciding 
who is to receive his estate, no matter 
how small or how large. If you refuse 
this responsibility, your state has enacted 
laws which decide for you. These laws 
seldom, if ever, provide for distributing 
an estate the way you would if you had 
made the decision yourself. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR DEPENDENTS? 


Every person who has dependents has 
the additional obligation of providing 
for them in his Will to the extent of his 
means and their various needs. Without 
a Will, the courts must distribute your 
money and property to certain of your 


relatives in the proportion fixed by law. 
Whether or not these are the ones you 
want to receive your estate, whether or 
not they need it, the courts will give it 
to them if you have not made a valid 


Will. 


IS THE CHURCH 

IN YOUR WILL? 

Every Christian has still a further obli- 
gation to return to society and his 
Church a portion of the goods he has 
accumulated through his life’s work in 
a Christian society. You have a respon- 
sibility to help your Church serve others 
who follow you, as it has served you. 
You have a duty to keep alive the ideals 
of Christianity under which you have 


lived. 


You can satisfy these obligations only by making a valid 
Christian Will. Only you have the power and the right to 
make such a Will. For valuable information about making 





Write for 


your copy 
today 


your Will, use the coupon below. 


THE FOUNDATION 
of The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Office of the Director 
The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “If You Don’t Make 
a Will .. .” so that I may have more information 
about making a valid Christian Will. 
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NAME 





ADDRESS 

















NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 


THE CHURCHES AND COMMUNISM: 


A Fresh Look Behind the Iron Curtain 


In the struggle of more than a decade between the churches of eastern 
Europe and the Communist governments, the political powers have been com- 
pelled to alter their strategy. Persecutions, the Communists have found, fail to 
exterminate the church; the current practice is to fence in pastors and con- 
gregations as much as possible with restrictions and regulations. Gradually, 
so the new reasoning goes, people will tire of their religious practices and 
eventually abandon them. 

Last month two special “anonymous” reports told of the progress of this 
strategy in Czechoslovakia and East Germany. From this information and 
other sources, it is clear that despite harassments and penalties a large and 
firm core of Christians is unshaken in the faith. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Increasing Restrictions 


Protestants in Communist Czechoslo- 
vakia number only about 10 per cent of 
the population, but they live under a 
rigid government control, a visitor to 
that country reported last month. 

The informant, who talked with lead- 
ing clergymen and laymen, said some of 
the most frequent complaints he heard 
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were: Pastors cannot send circular let- 
ters to their congregations unless they 
have been censored by local officials. 

A pastor may not invite another pas- 
tor to preach in his church on Sunday 
without government permission 

Enrollments in theological seminaries 
are regulated by the government. 

New churches cannot be built or old 
ones renovated except with government 
authorization. 


Congregation fills rural Moravian church in Czechoslovakia. Women sit at right, 
men in rear. Inscription on choir loft reads: “Sing to the Lord in your hearts.” 
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Publication of religious books is 
idly restricted. 

The Communists discourage you 
Protestants from attending 
classes in the public schools. 

Almost open attempts are made by! 
Communists to undermine Protest 
family life. 

The visitor’s survey covered the fi 
largest Protestant bodies in Czechs 
vakia—the Czechoslovak Church, 
Evangelical Church of the Czech Brel 
ren, and the Lutheran and Reformé 
Churches in Slovakia—as well as # 
Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian, Old Cat 
olic, and other smaller bodies. 

The informant said heavy pressure! 
brought to bear by the government 
police and army officers as well as 
munist Party members to sever chur 
ties. However, he said, due to addition 
through marriages, births, and indivi 
dual conversions, the membership in th 
Protestant churches is about the sam 
as it was nine vears ago when the Com 
munists seized power. 

Churches are finding it increasing 
difficult to cope with the many resti 
tions and obstacles, the visitor said. Nd 
the least of these is the problem of ¢ 
veloping new congregations. 

Government restrictions on semini 
enrollments discourage the organizatiol 
of new church units, The governmetl 
system now is to estimate how mai) 
clergymen will retire from the ministy 
in a particular vear and to permit only 
a corresponding number of students # 
enter the seminaries. At present mot 
Protestant churches-have barely enoug 
students in the theological schools # 
keep their existing congregations suf 
plied with ministers. 

Four or five years ago some ne 
churches were built—even with Stalt 
help—but now it is extremely difficult # 
get buildiagspermits. Housing needs ale 
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srious in Czechoslovakia and these are 
iven first priority. Some congregations 
re being allowed to renovate their 
buildings but this is the exception rather 
an the rule. Much depends on the atti- 
de of local authorities. 

It is still possible to publish some 
eligious books, the informant found. 
But Protestant leaders say a much 
sreater quantity of such literature is 
eeded. All churches in Czechoslovakia 
eceive state subsidies for clergymen’s 
salaries and other expenses. The govern- 
ent cites this as proof that religious 
liberty exists in the country. 

The informant said, however, it is evi- 
dent from statements made by Commu- 
nist officials that they regard religion 
merely as something that some citizens 
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religiolfistill desire, but which will ultimately dis- 
appear. 
Je byt The visitor said this attitude was made 
rotestamm clear in a statement issued by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party 
the foam last June which said: “In the effort grad- 
echosm ually to abolish the remnants of capital- 
‘ch, tiism, which hinder the growth of the 
h Bretifim socialistic ideas of the people, the party 
eform@m must not for a moment drop from sight 
as tMagthe necessity of overcoming religious 
ld Catifi superstitions. 







“It is necessary to achieve this goal 
by a patient and continuous education 
so that the citizens who believe in God 
will, on the basis of their own convic- 
tions, gradually get rid of the influence 
of religion. The scientific propaganda 
has to be conducted in a close connec- 
tion with all political, cultural, and edu- 
cational work.” 

The war against religion goes on in- 
sidiously and insistently wherever op- 
portunity affords, the informant said. He 
said there is increasing evidence, for ex- 
ample, of discrimination against the 
children of Protestant ministers in re- 
gard to admission into the universities. 
In a number of cases, young people 
have been excluded because their fa- 
thers are clergymen. This problem has 
become so serious that some churches 
sent a formal protest to a high govern- 
ment official. 

Although pastors, priests, and lay 
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mot teachers are allowed to give regular pe- 
nous riods of religious instruction in the 
ols WH schools, children may be enrolled in the 
} SUPE courses only when their parents submit 


a written request. Registration for the 
ne" classes must be on a particular day and 
in a particular way. A hostile school of- 
ficial finds ways of keeping the enroll- 
ment down by a clever manipulation of 
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the rules. There have been cases of par- 
ents being warned not to enroll their 
children in religious courses unless they 
wanted to risk losing their jobs. 

The Communist strategy strikes at the 
religious solidarity of the family itself 
by utilizing economic pressure that 
forces a majority of mothers to work 
outside the home. Small children have 
to be left in Communist-supervised kin- 
dergartens during the mothers’ working 
hours. Young people between fourteen 
and eighteen who go to apprentice- 
training schools may no longer live at 
home and are required to stay in dormi- 
tories where they are exposed to anti- 
religious education. Special programs are 
held on Sunday mornings so that the 
young people will not go to church. And 
there is no letup in this campaign. 


EAST GERMANY: 
Faith and Hardships 


Even though I am an East German 
Christian, I was fortunate to receive per- 
mission from the East German police 
to visit in West Germany. Coming into 
the West was like entering a different 
world. 

In Western Germany the people are 
free to move about; they may speak 
openly and unhesitatingly. Their shops 
are filled with the things we easterners 
can only dream of having: fruits, every 
kind of meat and fish, fine clothes, choc- 
olate, refrigerators, and thousands of 
new cars (our automobile production re- 
mains at the level of 1938). 

In East Germany, on the other hand, 
daily life still is miserable. Most elo- 
quent proof of the fact is given by the 
2,000 persons who every day flee over 
the border into the West, leaving dear 
ones and all their property behind. 

We still have ration cards although 
more than once the government has an- 
nounced rationing will be ended. Meat, 
fat, butter, and sugar are rationed. Of 
course, everything can be purchased at a 
shop run by the state, but everything 
goes up in price by perhaps 200 per cent. 

Shortages exist in almost every com- 
modity. True, no one need be hungry 
any longer. But life is gray all over; 
people want more than merely to fill 
their stomachs. 

In our private lives, we resemble 
birds in a cage. Control is the watch- 
word. On the phone, in letters, in con- 
versation, we have to guard and select 
our words, 








> ABS ANNUITY —_ 
es lincomtte 
_ largely +ax exempt. ~ 


Christian purpose 


How to be 
money-wise 
and 
Christian too- 


Buy an annuity with aiheart: 


You are wise to invest your money 
in an annuity because it is a safe 
and worry-free form of investment. 
You are truly Christian when you 
buy an annuity with a heart—an 
American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement. 

In this way you obtain a secure, 
regular, unchanging income, regard- 
less of world conditions—that begins 
immediately whatever your age— 
provides comfort for you all your 
life—and then goes on endlessly 
afterward to spread the Gospel to 
all the world, as Jesus commanded. 

You can start with as little as 
$100.00. Earnings, which are largely 
tax-exempt, go as high as 7.4%. 

Give and receive generously with 
an American Bible Society Annuity. 








Send coupon today! 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet pis-710 entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives?’ 
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Young people, particularly, are in an 
unhappy situation. By law all training 
is materialistic—in the home, in the 
schools, and even the universities. They 
cannot travel. Students in high schools 
and universities are not even allowed 
to go to West Germany. There is but 
one youth organization, that of the state. 
The Communist-party-operated “Free 
German Youth” is anything but free in 
the West’s understanding of the word. 
Christian youth can hardly belong to 
an organization which is avowedly com- 
munistic. 

The church in East Germany faces in- 
numerable difficulties. Communists want 
it to die a natural death. To hasten the 
process, they have set up myriad regu- 
lations restricting many areas of church 
life. 

There are still a few liberties. Worship 
services are held regularly, and pastors 
preach the Word of God as they want 
to. Also, professors of theology teach ac- 
cording to their consciences. 

Confirmation is hampered by the 
state-fashioned “youth dedication” to 
Communist ideology. If one does not join 
in the government plan, it may mean 
denial of admission to a high school or 
some other “punishment.” Yet, all the 
churches have made it clear that there 
is only “either—or.” No one may partici- 
pate in both confirmation and “youth 
dedication.” Parents and children are 
thus forced to make a firm decision 
which has proved to be a blessing in 
disguise. What used to be a rather 
routine event, a sort of family festival, is 
now an occasion for making a meaning- 
ful confession of faith. 

We are not always certain an invited 
bishop, professor, pastor, or other 
speaker from West Germany will be 
given permission to come over to the 
eastern zone. For the most part we have 
had to drop the idea of having guests 
from the West. Church meetings some- 
times have been broken up by police. 
One never knows what is going to hap- 
pen. 

Paper for church purposes is scarce. 
Any single-sheet information program 
of a congregation must get approval to 
be printed. It is examined carefully, and 
many a word or note or even Bible quo- 
tation is cut. Book manuscripts also are 
closely scrutinized; it sometimes takes a 
year to get permission to print them. 
Not all churches are allowed to have a 
monthly paper for their members. The 
only Christian youth magazine was 
forced to stop publication. 
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All East German Christians desire not 
to be forgotten. We pray that Christians 
elsewhere pray for us to stand firmly and 
squarely without fear. We do this in 
prison and out of prison. The latter is 
often more difficult. Lay people espe- 
cially need much courage to withstand 
any temptation to denial of their faith. 
It is not cheap to be and to live as a 
Christian. 

We East German Christians confess 
and serve our Lord joyfully in spite of 
all hardship, pressure, and persecu- 
tion. I know of many instances of Chris- 
tian courage at critical times. But to tell 
about them in detail would mean to 
betray those brave men and women. 

To these persons the Bible speaks 
clearly and directly. We firmly believe 
the church will overcome its present 
trials. Christians know that suffering is 
a part of Christian existence. We know 
also that the church is well grounded 
upon an unshakable Foundation. 


Hindu Mob Burns 
Protestant Center in India 


The Christian love and good will of 
western churches abroad were subjected 
to unprecedented strain last month when 
a mob of 5,000 Hindus burned down an 
American Protestant missions center in 
the rail-junction town of Raipur in the 
central-India state of Madhya Pradesh. 

The mob destroyed all. the center’s 
equipment, desecrated its chapel, de- 
molished the cross, and ransacked a 
5,000-volume library and a safe contain- 
ing $6,000. The demonstrators, who in- 
cluded many students, stoned the build- 
ing’s superintendent. When he went into 
hiding, they burned him in effigy. Try- 
ing to restore order, police fired on the 
mob and killed a fourteen-year-old. 

The demonstration spread. At Jabalur, 
seventy miles away, thousands of stu- 
dents left the classrooms to hold a rally. 
There they condemned American mis- 
sionary activities. 

It all started when the Reverend Gur- 
bachan Singh, superintendent of the 
$200,000 center, allowed Hindus to 
hold a meeting in the center’s audi- 
torium. The meeting was in commemo- 
ration of the centenary of the first Indian 
uprising against British rule. 

When the image of Nataraja was 
placed on the auditorium’s stage, Mr. 
Singh objected. He was told that the 
idol was there for use in a dramatic skit. 
He was assured that those in charge of 
the meeting would “see to it that this 


was changed.” The skit was put 
however, with the idol on the stage, 










Orthodox, the yearbook said. 
Membership in some of the large 
Protestant bodies was reported # 
United Church of Christ in Japan, wit 
which the Presbyterian Church is afl 
ated, 167,971; Episcopal Church (Jap 
Holy Catholic Church), 39,603; Spit 
of Jesus Christ Church, 23,530; Jap 
Christ Church, 9,714; Baptist Chureh 
9,397; Evangelical Lutheran Church 
7,250; and Salvation Army, 5,388. 
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According to witnesses, Mr. Singh , 
not try to remove the idol. Nor was Bas 
rude about it. Apparently some Hind 
objected to his objections. What | 
happened, the riot followed. Hor 

Sixty-two persons were arrested by il H. 
police for arson, looting, or attemp 1 
murder. State authorities advised Chill Jov 
tians who fled the city to return. pas 

Dr. T. C. Seybold, senior missio : 
in the area for the Evangelical and} ' 
formed Church (which operates the ce Da 
ter through the United Church of Nori W. 
ern India) issued a statement. ' 
Christians,” he said, “wish to live HH yc 
peace with everybody and bear no mi pry 
ice toward anyone.” He blamed “tensi 
and misleading rumors” for the riot. DE 

Others said extremist Hindus orga 7 
ized the demonstrations. Still othe do 
cited inflammatory articles in the log p 
paper. A Madhya Pradesh governme ch 
communique referred to “anti-soci 
trouble-seeking elements.” D 

Madhya Pradesh officials were x lia 
quested by still-angry Raipurians to sy ch 
port a 1956 state-committee repo 
which recommended that all foreig lr 
missionaries “engaged primarily in pm p 
elytizing” be asked to leave the county 
National and foreign Christian leadeq Il 
of course, objected strongly to this. D 
The Church in Japan: te 
A Good Year d 

Christianity in Japan grew at a rapi . 
rate last year, according to official 
bership figures recently published in tp 
Japanese-language Christian Year Boum 
for 1957. 

At the end of 1956 the island natioggy |, 
had 583,589 Christians. This was a gal E 
of 75,963, or 15 per cent, over the 199) ’ 
totals. Last year in the United States, ¢ 
ficial church membership increased . 
only some 3 per cent. 

Japan’s Christian population com 
prises 322,135 Protestants, 227,063 Re 
man Catholics, and 34,391  Easte 
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For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 

240th. The Presbyterian Church, 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey (the Rev- 
erend William H. Felmeth, pastor). 
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100th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Homer, Illinois (the Reverend Charles 
H. Collisson, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Algona, 
lowa (the* Reverend Myron H. Brower, 


pastor). 
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aalll 75th. Immanuel Presbyterian Church, 
thee Danville, Illinois (the Reverend Alfred 
f Noni W- Murschel, pastor). 
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70th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Mount Vernon, New York (the Reverend 
Dr. Melvin J. Joachim, pastor). 
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‘jot, DEDICATIONS: 

= Glenkirk Presbyterian Church, Glen- 
a dora, California (the Reverend Donald 
an D. Edwards, pastor), of the first unit—a 
_ Ma chapel and education wing. 
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St. Andrew Presbyterian Church, 
Denver, Colorado (the Reverend Wil- 
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church—the first unit. 

First Presbyterian Church, Herrin, Il- 
linois (the Reverend Boyd G. Cubbage, 
pastor), of an education building. 

Grace Presbyterian Church, Peoria, 
Illinois (the Reverend Dr. Bruce Wallace 
Dunn, pastor), of a new church plant. 

First Presbyterian Church, Edgewa- 
ter, New Jersey (the Reverend Alexan- 
der Perrie, pastor), of an education- 
recreation building. The church also 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 

Grant Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Plainfield, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Douglas Bartlett), of a new manse. 

Roessleville Presbyterian Church, Al- 
bany, New York (the Reverend James 




























ee B. Prichard, pastor), of a new education 

oe building. 

od b First Presbyterian Church, Chitten- 
ango, New York (the Reverend William 

él H. Edwards, pastor), of a new manse. 

3 Ro First Presbyterian Church, Clarence, 

ee New York (the Reverend Wallace E. 
Easter, pastor), of a new sanctuary and 

- church school. 

e The Presbyterian Church, Rye, New 

with York (the Reverend Dr. S. Carson Was- 

aff son, pastor), of a new church school 

™ and a new chapel. 

pi NEW 

ae CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

os Westminster Presbyterian Church, 

= San Angelo, Texas (the Reverend David 


Mitchell Thompson, pastor). 
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liam N. Colwell, organizing pastor), of a | 
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BIG ENOUGH for 2 CHILDREN 
Constructed of 


lame Resistant, &) 





RANCH HOUSE FOR GIRLS — SECRET CLUBHOUSE FOR BOYS 
Endless hours 


for little housekeepers. It is© 
decorated with shutters, win- 

dows, flower — shrubs. 
Same size as cabin. Only $ 


Sets upin! minute. No 








Older children find it exciting to use as a 
tlers’ Cabin 


Rustlers, Bunkhouse for Rough Riding Cowboys, Set 
attacked by Indians, ete. Shi; 


pped pre-assembled with 4 interlocking roof supports. 


necessary. Orders shipped within 24 hours.Send cash, 





check or 4.0. plus 25¢ shipping charge on each house. Guaranteed! Sorry, noc.0.D.'s. 


J FRONTIER CABI 


33 Second Ave., Dept. F-1914, New York 3, N. Y. 
CANADIAN ORDERS: Box 2370, Terminal ‘‘A"’, TORONTO 





(Plus 25¢ postage.) 

SHELLED PECANS WHOLESALE 
To Organizations, Clubs and Societies 
Can be resold at a large profit 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


MASCOT PECAN COMPANY 


U.S. 301 SOUTH, GLENNVILLE, GEORGIA 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


v 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
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DEPT. SCRANTON 2, PA. u 





RAISING MONEY? 


Every Woman Uses 


UMBRELLAS 
Many Styles—Nearly 100% Profit 


Write The SOHL CO. 
1636 W. Hunting Park Ave., Phila. 40, Pa. 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Morkers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 120 Y f 
1837 eve the Church 1957 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


and Clergy 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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Big Boys Don't 


Isn’t it a shame that this poor youngster 
must deprive himself of a little child’s right 
to tears? Overnight, the carefree years of 
childhood have been stolen from him. 
Imagine what it’s like for a 7-year old boy 
to suddenly—have to be a man! 
These are the children of China—their 
mothers and fathers snatched away by 
fighting and famine. There is no one to 
care—no one to hear their cries or their 
prayers—no one to dry their tears. 
Thousands of them are finding their way 
to Hong Kong, where Christian Herald’s 
Faith—Love orphanage makes a home for 
these children. A place of boundless love— 
where food and clothing are provided—~ 
and more than these, the wonderful op- 

rtunity of belonging—of having a foster 
ather or mother. 

Do YOU want a little girl—or a little boy? 

For ten dollars a month you can “adopt” 
a child. Ten dollars a month will save a 
child for tomorrow—a child strengthened, 
loved, given faith—through your gift. You 
receive a picture of the child, learn his 
previous history, what games he likes to 
play, what his chores are in the orphanage 
where everybody helps. You enjoy the rare 
privilege of corresponding with “your” 


| child yourself—and of receiving letters in 


reply. And at any time you may cancel the 
arrangement. yy! binds you but the 
heart-strings of a child. 

You don’t have to send a year’s sup 
now, not even support for six months. Just 
ten dollars—so that we can tell one more 
child that somebody does want him! 


Will you “adopt” a child now? The 
cost to you is so very small but the 
reward is as big as a little child’s love. 


PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Cry! 






Christian Herald 

Industrial Missions in China 
1 27 East 39th Street + Room 
] New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a “sponsor” 
homeless child and send my child's 
ture and case history as soon as possible. ! 


OI enclose $10 as my first month's gift. 
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| I will endeavor to give $10 each month 
but I understand I may cancel the ar- | 

] rangement at any time. 

yo: enclose $120 as payment for a full | 
year. 

] OI cannot provide commmtete su rt for ] 
a child, but I wish to have a re and " 

i I 1 $. | 

} BE CRB. wc cccccccccccscccccccsepescsoctunes | 

i RBORETB. . cccccccccccccccccecsccesccostececes 

WG ccccvececcosccccess ZONE... .STATE........ 


| oe'ncouttaraeme | 
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PRECIS 








@ THE BURNIN UESTION-—Last year 


3,200 church fires in the United States caused 
damages totaling $20,800,000, according to the 
annual report of the National Fire Protection 
Association, Horatio Bond, the association’s chief 
engineer, said these figures compared with 3,500 
church fires in 1955 with damages of $14,000,000 
and 4,300 church fires with damages amounting 
to $17,300,000 in 1954. While the 1956 report in- 
dicates a decrease in the number of church fires, 
Mr. Bond said, those which occurred were “more 
spectacular” and thus explain the appreciable 
rise in damage. Mr. Bond stressed that, since 
1952, loss from church fires in this country has 
never run less than $12,000,000 a year. He said a 
principal cause for the fires was the wooden con- 
struction inside most churches which make them 
real “fire traps.” 


“IN GOD WE TRUST” —Some twenty-five 
million one-dollar bills, bearing the motto In God 
We Trust, were put in circulation by the Treas- 
ury Department last month. They are the first 
American paper currency to bear the motto 
which has appeared on U. S. coins since 1864. 
Bills of higher denominations containing the mot- 
to will be printed later. It will be several years 
before the new currency is in full circulation. 


MM PETER RETURNS-—During the 1954 As- 


sembly of the World Council of Churches in 
Evanston, Illinois, one of the most controversial 
churchmen to attend the international meetings 
was Dr. John Peter (pronounced Payter), a bish- 
op of the Reformed Church in Hungary. Many 
observers were convinced that this man was a 
Soviet agent and last fall, during the Hungarian 
revolution, Bishop Peter was called “the worst 
kind of Stalinist” and removed from his church 
office. Last month Mr. Peter again came to the 
United States. His new job: a member of the 
Hungarian Communist government’s delegation 
to the United Nations General Assembly. 





Mi MISSING PERSONS-More than 5,000,- 
000 missing persons have been reunited with their 
families since the end of World War II through 
the efforts of the German Churches’ Tracing 
Service. The service is a joint agency of Hilfs- 
werk, relief arm of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany, and the Roman Catholic Caritas organ- 





ization. Today the agency still works on hundreds 
of thousands of cases. The Tracing Service card 
index contains the names and addresses of more 
than 13,000,000 people now living in West Ger- 
many. Most of the persons seeking assistance 
from the agency are refugees from the Soviet 
Zone, expellees from the former Eastern area an- 
nexed by Poland after the war, and repatriated 
prisoners of war released by the Soviet Union. 


MB LATEST ADDITION-One of the world’s 
largest church agencies, the Methodist Board of 
Missions, is the latest tenant for New York’s new 
Protestant church center. Last month the execu- 
tive committee of the Methodist Missions Board 
approved a ten-year lease for the three floors of 
space in the united church center. It is expected 
that the new center, to be built with the help of 
a large gift from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., will be 
completed by 1960. It will house the central of- 
fices of thé National Council of Churches and 
many headquarters offices and boards of various 
Protestant denominations. According to present 
plans, the domestic and overseas mission oper- 
ations of the new United Presbyterian Church 
U. S. A. will probably be housed in the new 
Morningside Heights center. 


@ FRIENDSHIP BEGINS AT HOME-AlI- 
though Americans are usually classified as the 
travelingest people on earth, their brothers and 
sisters overseas do plenty too. This fall more 
than 75,000 foreign visitors will be living tempo- 
rarily in the United States. This is a new record. 
The number of overseas visitors has increased by 
an average of some 15 per cent every year for 
the past ten years, according to the Institute of 
International Education, an agency which proc- 
esses scholarships for overseas students. Approx- 
imately 50,000, or two out of every three, are 
students at American colleges, universities, and 
hospitals. 


e REVERSE INTEGRATION — Integration 
does work both ways. Last month, in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, two white students enrolled at Knox- 
ville College, a Negro school supported by the 
United Presbyterian Church. The two are the 
first white students to Attend the college in more 
than fifty years. The college was founded in 1875, 
and chartered as a Negro institution in 1901. The 
charter designating it as a Negro school was re- 
cently amended to include white students, 
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Of People and Places 


WESTMINSTER FELLOWSHIP 
COUNCIL MEETS WITHOUT FLU 

Even though the originally scheduled 
July meeting of the Westminster Fel- 
lowship National Council was postponed 
because of Asian flu in the U.S., some 
sixty delegates held a successful three- 
and-one-half-day meeting recently in 
Estes Park, Colorado. Policy groups 
dealt with varied matters such as sum- 
mer programs, missions, sex-education, 
the National Council of Churches’ TV 
program “Look Up and Live,” racial in- 
tegration, stewardship, youth publica- 
tions, international affairs, United Pres- 
byterian-Presbyterian U.S.A. merger, 
evaluation of 1957 Westminster Fellow- 
ship National Assembly, and principles 
of Christian social action. Significantly, 
the delegates voted to discourage giving 
to special projects in competition with 
the programs established by General As- 
sembly, synods, and presbyteries; to try 
to increase their giving from about 
$1,000,000 to about $2,000,000 annu- 
ally, and to aim for the establishment of 
1,000 new youth budget churches within 
the next five years. Ideas for improve- 
ments and changes in Our Job and other 
youth publications were also produced. 
A new stated clerk was elected to fill a 
vacancy. She is Jayne Seymour, a mem- 
ber of First Presbyterian Church, Joplin, 
Missouri. Other officers will serve for a 
second year since this special WFNC 
meeting did not have delegates from all 
synods, 




























MINISTERS’ FAMILIES 
VACATION AT GHOST RANCH 







The first of a series of ministers’ fam- 
ily vacation institutes, held this summer 
at Ghost Ranch, Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Board of Christian Education conference 
center at Abiquiu, New Mexico, was 
well attended this summer. Twenty- 
three Presbyterian ministers from thir- 
teen synods attended the two-week 
sessions with their families—a total of 
110 persons. Special sessions were con- 
ducted for children, leaving parents free 
to attend programs designed to aid 
clergymen toward a more effective 
ministry, Visits to nearby mission sta- 
tions were made, including trips to the 
mission hospital at Embudo, Allison 
James School at Santa Fe, and churches 
at Truchas, Chimago, and Dixon, New 
Mexico, Director of Ghost Ranch is Dr. 
Paul Calvin Payne. 
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The Rev. R. Jay Miller, manager of Hubbard Press, watches new machine making 











church-offering envelopes. William Huff, one of two operators, is in background. 


MACHINE ACCELERATES PRODUCTION 
The Hubbard Press, Findlay, Ohio, 
owned and operated by the Foundation 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., has 
installed a machine which makes and 
prints nearly 500 church-offering enve- 
lopes in one minute, and in any one of 
six sizes. Purchased in England, the ma- 
chine has been in operation for four 





On the Air 


John S. Bonnell returns to “Pilgrim- 
age” in question and answer series, 
ABC radio network, Sunday, 1:35 
to 2:00 p.m. (ET). 


Clarence McGuire, president of the 
National Council of Presbyterian 
Men, will be speaker on “Church of 
the Air,” Laymen’s Sunday, October 
20. Music will be furnished by the 
choir of Second Presbyterian 
Church, Kansas City, Missouri. The 
Reverend H. Dale Small will assist 
in the service. CBS radio network, 
9:30 to 10:00 a.m. (ET). 


Presbyterian U.S.A. series of “The 
Protestant Hour” carried on 200 
radio stations in U.S. Week of Oct. 
20—F. Homer Tegler of Roswell, 
N.M. Week of Oct. 27—G, Ray- 
mond Campbell of Oklahoma City. 
Week of Nov. 3—Ralph W. Lloyd 
of Maryville, Tenn. 


Check your local stations for time 
and date—publicize. 











months, during the first three of which 
if produced 6,000,000 envelopes. Two 
men man the machine. Reeled paper is 
fed into it, and at the end of sixty feet 
of travel the envelope, complete with 
printing, is finished. Last year the con- 
cern printed 114 million offering enve- 
lopes for use in seven countries. 


CHURCH SCHOOL MEMBERS 
SET RECORDS 

Perfect attendance records at Sunday 
school over long periods of time were 
recently noted. Awards were given to 
Miss Artie Cale, of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, Worthington, Minnesota 
(the Reverend Robert W. Rae, pastor), 
for her forty-seventh year of attendance, 
and to Ruling Elder M. G. “Bill” Hughes, 
of First Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, 
Texas (the Reverend Wayne M. Moul- 
der, pastor), for more than fifty years 
of continuous perfect attendance. 


COLLEGES DEDICATE NEW BUILDINGS 

Two Presbyterian church-related col- 
leges dedicated new facilities last month. 
At Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, a new Main Hall was the 
cause of the service. The building con- 
tains housing accommodations for 210 
students. 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, North 
Dakota, dedicated Kroeze Hall, a new 
dormitory for 210 women. The building 
is named in honor of Dr. Barend H. 
Kroeze, president of the college from 
1909 to 1946. A reception for Dr. and 
Mrs. Kroeze followed the dedication. 
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NO 
ONE 
EVER 

NOTICES 

HER 


Rose Marie is a shy and frail little three-year old American Indian 
girl. She is shy and timid because she thinks no one ever notices her 
or cares anything about her. Her father is away for long periods of 
time job hunting. He can’t find any work on the reservation. She is 
frail because she has to survive as an infant with practically no milk 
diet. Her home is a shack with a dirt floor without furniture or the 
barest of comforts. She is hungry most of the time. Yet she is a 
pretty girl with winsome dimples and deep brown eyes—a wistful 
child who timidly seems to yearn for a bit of attention. She could be 
very affectionate and, grateful if she knew someone loved her. 

Rose Marie, like many other American Indian children, needs to 
find a friend and be “adopted” through Christian Children’s Fund’s 
Indian centers in four states. The cost of such an “adoption” is $10 
a month and the contributor receives the child’s name, address, picture 
and story and can exchange correspondence. 





I want to “adopt” an Indien boy () Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 


girl [. Please send me my child’s 
name, address, picture and story. I 
understand I can write to my child. 

Enclosed please find $120 for the 
year [] or $10 for the first month [}). 
I understand I have the privilege 
of cancelling my “adoption” at any 
time. I cannot “adopt” a child but 
I will pledge per month for a 
year []. I enclose my single gift [. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 


Name . wai 





Address____— 





City. Zone 


State 








For information about the “adop- 
tion” of non-Indian children in 
the United States or in 30 other 
countries, please write to: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 








— CHILDREN’S FUND, INC.—— 
Richmond 4, Virginia 


1938, with its 250 affiliated orphanage 


schools in 34 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 


the United States Government. It is 


experienced, efficient, economical and 


conscientious. 


Rose Marie’s tribe, the Papagos, live in a 
barren desert country where 50 acres of 
land is required for one cow. Less than 
a third of them speak English and 40% 
of the children are not in school. These 
“first American” children very definitely 


need help. 


IS OUR PROTESTANTISM 
SHOWING? 


(Continued from page 12) 


the Reformation is unfinished business 
You and I have earned the privilege of 
protesting, the privilege of insisting that 
Romanism is wrong only to the degree 
that we have proved our way is right. 

Our way? It is not so much our official 
creed, as the way the total impact of the 
living we do bears witness to this small 
cluster of convictions. Our way says that 
Jesus is the meaning and the means and 
the goal of human life, and any man who 
wants to, who really wants to, can get 
through to that meaning and means and 
goal now. It means that the Record we 
have of this living Word of God is the 
source of our faith, that it holds the facts 
which must go up for election and alle- 
giance in every heart. It means that no 
man and no institution can control these 
facts, for they are here in the Book that 
says “Here is Christ.” They are not in 
some window or on some altar or dan- 
gling like a key on the chain of the 
clergy, but here in these pages is the 
Christ who walked the earth. You can 
take or leave him, hail him or hate him, 
but you cannot let him go unexamined. 

No force and no church can stand be- 
tween you and your direct accountabil- 
ity to God. You can’t pin your soul on 
anyone else’s back. You are your own 
priest, your own prophet of this almost 
incredibly good news that our destiny is 
assured, not by any bargaining we've 
done, but by the mercy of a God who 
loves us and seeks and gives himself for 
us while yet we are afar off. The God 
who this day is kindling in our hearts 
what warmth we have for each other 
and what yearning we have to be mas- 
tered by him—in him is our faith. So we 
who believe that this is true come te 
gether eagerly in families called 
churches, so that we who have been 
loved may be empowered to love; so that 
we who have been sought may learn to 
respond to God's seeking; so that we 
may pool our experience, and help each 
other close the gap between what we be- 
lieve and how we live. 

There's a terrible freedom to it, isnt 
there? No one keeping score on you ex 
cept your conscience as it faces Christ. 
And there’s a terrible indebtedness it- 
volved. You can’t pay your bill with 
God. Nothing you do can earn his 
mercy. He got there first with his love. 
All you can do is live out the allegiance 
| that is born of gratitude. That’s Protes- 
| tantism. Is that showing? 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: In the Lord’s Prayer we 
pray: “Give us this day our daily bread.” 
Why does the Revised Standard Version 
say it may be either “daily bread” or 
“bread for the morrow”? 

Answer: The Greek word for “daily” 
in Matthew 6:11 and Luke 11:3 occurs 
nowhere else in the Greek Bible. It is 
never found, so far as I know, in any 
Greek writing earlier than the Gospels. 
It has been found in later Christian 
writings based on the Gospels, and in 
one papyrus found in Egypt. This pa- 
pyrus is much later than the first cen- 
tury. It seems to be a kind of shopping 
list or cook’s account book, and so is an 
interesting parallel to the use of the 
word in the Lord’s Prayer. 

The Greek word is epiousios. Three 
main meanings have been suggested for 
this rare word: essential, necessary for 
existence; for the present time or day, 
daily; for the coming day or time. 

Probably we should favor one of the 
last two possibilities. There is really 
very little difference between them. We 
shop for food for the meals just ahead. 
If we shop late in the day, we are get- 
ting ready for the coming day even 
more than for today. So whether the 
Greek word means “for this day” or 
“for the coming day,” the prayer is that 
God will provide for our physical needs 
for the immediate future. We do not ask 
for food for a long time ahead, but only 
for our immediate needs. And we ask 
for bread, that is, not for luxuries and 
extras but for the basic food and sup- 
plies for our physical needs for the 
immediate future. 


Question: When did Apollos become 
a Christian, and what did Paul really 
think of him? 

Answer: We first hear of Apollos in 
Acts 18:24-28. He was a Jew from Alex- 
andria in Egypt; he was learned, elo- 
quent, and familiar with the Scriptures. 
At first this passage sounds as though 
he was already a Christian when he 
came to Ephesus, for he was “in- 
structed in the way of the Lord” and 
“taught accuraiely the things concern- 
ing Jesus.” But then Acts goes on to say 
that “he knew only the baptism of 
John.” This sounds as though he did not 
know the teaching of Jesus, the role of 
Jesus as Messiah, or the story of the 
death and resurrection and Lordship of 
Jesus. He did not have the full gospel, 
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and since Priscilla and Aquila took him | 


and “expounded to him the way of God 
more accurately,” 
much to learn when he came to Ephe- 
sus. Paul later found at Ephesus men 
who had been baptized only into the 


baptism of John and had not heard of | 
the Holy Spirit (Acts 19:1-3). These men | 


may have been some of those whom 


Apollos converted before he learned | 


the full Christian gospel. But it is clear 


that when Apollos had learned the full | 


gospel he was an effective preacher, 
first at Ephesus, and then at Corinth 
(Acts 18:27, 


at Corinth appealed to him as their 
leader: “I belong to Apollos” (I Corin- 
thians 1:12). 

Paul severely rebuked the followers of 
Apollos, and declared that one 
should take Apollos as a party leader. 
This may sound like a personal attack 
on Apollos, but it was not. Paul also 
rebuked those who took Paul himself 
as a party leader (I Corinthians 1:12, 13; 


no 


3:4, 5). It is wrong to form a party in| 


he must have had |} 


28). His work at Corinth | 


r ° = | 
was so effective that one of the parties 


IT’S EASY TO MAKE 
MONEY 


| FOR YOURSELF -YOUR ORGANIZATION 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


«+. THE FAST SELLING SCOURING PAD 
ADVERTISED IN LIFE! 
1000 uses — 2 unique sides 
gvarantee repeat sales! 
write for FREE SAMPLES — DETAILS 
RUBBER SCRUBBER CORP. 
’ Dept. 147 WATERTOWN, N. Y. a ie 














Buy direct from 
Manufacturer 





If you are on the Kitchen Committee of 

school or church, or on the house or pure ~~ 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 


Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 
\ Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa j 
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the church under any leader; it is wrong | 


to be a party leader; and it is wrong to 
follow such a party leader if there is one. 
That Paul did not regard Apollos as an 
opponent, even though Paul’s preach- 
ing style was different from that of 
Apollos, is clear from the fact that Paul 
had urged Apollos, who was with Paul 
in Ephesus when he wrote I Corin- 
thians, to go back to Corinth and visit 
the church there and try to help it (/ 
Corinthians 16:12). Paul considered 
Apollos as a fellow-worker for Christ 
and did not think of him as an enemy. 


Question: What does the name Mag- | 


dalene mean (Luke 8:2)? 
Answer: It means “of Magdala. 
dala seems to have been a town on the 


west coast of the Sea of Galilee. Mary, | 
Because | 


then, came from that place. 
the sinful woman of Luke 7:37 has often 
been thought to be the same woman, 


the seven demons of Luke 8:2 have | 


been taken as demons of immorality, 
and the name Magdalene has come to 
suggest to Christians a sinner. But it was 
only a place name, and the seven de- 
mons of Luke 8:2 may have been spirits 
of illness or mental disturbance. 


—F.oyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


” Mag- | 


BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 

of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON 
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Write for catalog G-6 








A YEAR ROUND 
MONEY RAISING PROJECT 


Mari-Anne Dish Towels are sold exclusively 
| to groups for a money raising project. You 
are not in competition with local merchants, 
Towels cost you $4.50 per dozen—sell for 
$6.00 or $6.50 per dozen. In lots of 20 dozen 
or more your cost is £4.25 per doz. Orders 
shipped the same day received, postage pre- 
| paid. MINIMUM ORDER 5 DOZEN. We 

suggest 20 dozen lots to take advantage of 
| the lower price. You may take 60 days to 
pay for a 20 dozen lot, 


MARI-ANNE TOWEL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 27, Lansdale, Pa. 





ap te words) 25c. 
ARANTEE that quality of these 


labels surpasses = 
| 1000 for $1.00 00! ‘Ne limit... order as sets as you want! 
FREE with . Agents and Fund Plans. Order 
NOW! Money- “back ‘guarantee. 
WESTERN STATIONERY, Dept. 351, Topeka, Kansas 
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FOR YOUTH! |SEEN AND HEARD 


Guin Ream writes 
46 worship services 
for young people 


that reflect under- . . . 
standing of | their A Fine Five Minutes 
likes and needs, in- 
spire excitingly dif- 
ferent services, com- 
pel deep thought. FF’: days a week, every week of Presbytery of Beaver. The  subje 
the year for the past three-and-a- cover a wide range: family, travel, 
half years, Presbyterians in Beaver Falls, door life, applied science, history, 
Pennsylvania, have been presenting a _ literature. A story delivers a single poi 
At Your Bookstore | remarkable radio program known as_ and closes with what radio folk call 
.THANY PRES “Life to the Years.” Taking their cue “hook,” in this case a straight w 
THE BETHA ESS from a well known adage, “Science has about the Christian faith. 
Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. . ‘ P 
added years to life; now we must learn The argument used in a progr 
——h} | to add life to the years,” each brief pro- about “The Sunday Breakfast” gives ; 
ems @alatal 





Come Worship 


$2.00 








gram dramatizes a helpful thought for idea of the series: “Don’t think I’m ty 
the day. ing to tell you that getting up and going 
MORE IMPRESSIVE Pitched appropriately at a listening to church will make a new person ow 
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@ The Church and The Public 
Schools. An official statement of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. setting 
forth its position on public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The 
study recognizes the complexity of 
the issues and related 
questions that must be dealt with 
to make such a statement both com- 
plete and effective. 15¢. 


involved 


@ Study Guide, The Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. and Public Schools 
for use with the statement The 
Church and the Public Schools. De- 
signed to assist organizations and 
study groups in thinking through 
such questions as: What religious 
dimension in the experiences of 
students should Presbyterians ex- 
pect and sanction in public schools; 
what is the church’s attitude toward 
the parochial school; and what is 
the church’s responsibility toward 
leaders who serve in the public 
schools? 15¢. 


@ Learning to Know You, by Vir- 
ginia Mackenzie. As interesting as a 
tourist guidebook, but at the same 
time it gives an expertly designed 
picture of the Church of Christ in 
Japan, 25¢. 


@ Between Yesterday and Tomor- 
row. In this one-act play, some of 
the forces molding a new Japan are 
illustrated in the conflicts within a 
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@ That the World May Know. 
Booklet outlining the basic assump- 
tions and objectives of the new 
stewardship advance. Canvassers 
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bers in their homes. The group will 
read through the booklet together. 
At the conclusion of the visit, one 
ttopy will be given to the family. 
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Distribution Service: 
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(Continued from page 3) 


ably horrible, a fate we justly deserve, 
all of us, and from which are saved all 
of us who believe in Jesus Christ, to- 
gether with all elect infants who die in 
their infancy (Confession of Faith, Chap- 
ter X, Section 3). 

Please do not construe my remarks as 
expressing any personal ill will toward 
Dr. Walker or toward our fine church 


magazine. —Ricuarp W. HupDELSON 


First Presbyterian Church 
Ligonier, Indiana 


« While I could write a lengthy rebut- 
tal...to Dr. Walker’s article, let the 
following suffice. 

The hell of which he speaks appar- 
ently ought not to be confused with the 
hell of which the Scriptures as well as 
our Constitution speak. The hell men- 
tioned in them is one to which the 
wicked are confined for eternity, not one 
to which Presbyterian ministers can go 
and come back. 

Part of Question 89 of our Larger 
Catechism still reads “. . . the wicked . . . 
thereupon shall be cast . . . into hell, to 
be punished with unspeakable torments 
both of body and soul, with the devil 
and his angels forever.” Some of us 
Presbyterians still believe this. 

—Onesimus J. Runpus 


Pastor, Buffalo Grove Presbyterian Church 
Lexington, Nebraska 


« Dr. Walker’s article . . . had some fine 
psychological and pastoral insights, and 
rightly attacked medieval and _ over- 
literalistic ideas of hell. 

But I was disturbed by certain fea- 
tures of the article. For example, there 
was the clear implication of Universal- 
ism (“.. . it never is too late . . . to climb 
the steep ascent out of hell to light”). 
Since when have Presbyterians believed 
this? Dr. Walker has a perfect right to 
be a Universalist, but I do not see how 
he can do so within the framework of 
Presbyterianism. Our creed, the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, is quite 
emphatic against such a belief. (See 
Chapter 33, Section 2.) 

Another emphasis that troubled me 
was the claim that hell “is a source of 
redemption.” The verse quoted to rein- 
force this (“If I make my bed in Sheol 
[hell], thou art there!”) states only that 
God is present in the place of dead, 
Sheol; it has nothing to do with the 
New Testament doctrine of hell as a 
place of punishment. That we may 
emerge from our earthly “hells” .. . 
purified is a true enough psychological 
principle, but has no bearing on the life 
beyond. Is Dr. Walker suggesting some 





kind of purgatory? I thought we [ab 
doned] that idea at the Reformatiq, 

But most disturbing of all was 4 
tendency not to take seriously 4 
Scriptural teaching on the subject, an 
specifically to ignore or at least unde, 
estimate God's justice and _ righteoy 
ness. C. S. Lewis is eminently helphj 
here. In his chapter on hell in 
Problem of Pain, he points out that Gof 
continues to love the sinner even in hell 
but will not force him into heaven. “iy 
the long run,” Lewis says, “the a 
to all those who object to the doctring 
of hell, is itself a question: “What ar 
[they] asking God to do?’ To wipe ou 
their past sins and at all costs to giv 
them a fresh start, smoothing every diff 
culty and offering every miraculoy 
help? But He has done so on Calvary, T 
forgive them? They will not be forgiven 
To leave them alone? Alas, I am afraid 
that is what He does.” In another plac 
Mr. Lewis says, “Hell is God’s last refug 
for the sinner. It is a tourniquet applied 
to the wound of the soul, to stop it fron 
bleeding to a death it would neve 
reach.” 

We who continue to believe the Ne 
Testament doctrine of hell do so noth 
cause we want to but because we 
bound to: the Bible teaches it. 


—Howarp A. ReEpMow 

Associate Professor of Religion and Philose phy 
Whitworth Co 

Spokane, Washingt 














































More on the Serviceman 
And His Faith 


« Re: “Out of Sight, Out of Mind 
[P. L., September 7, 1957] . . . certain 
ly our chaplains have a great problem 
trying to [convert] men who often have 
had no previous religious training and 
yet [came -from] Presbyterian families 

As an officer training basic infanty 
trainees, I saw very clearly the need for 
religious help among these young men 
To most, religion was something cold 
childish, and uninteresting. I helped sé 
up special Protestant and Roman Cath 
olic services during field training a 
asked the chaplains to stress the bignes 
and greatness of God and to talk ... 
about a Christ that is as modern today 
as yesterday. . 

The greatest [reward] I received from 
trying to bridge the *gap between # 
serviceman and his chaplain came from 
the basic trainee who registered as @ 
atheist. After talking with him seve 
times, he walked into my office one day, 
saluted and said, “Sir, I want to know 
your God.” —J. H. Gannett 


Ex-Ist Lt. Infa 
Cross Plains, Té 
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SUBURB WHERE 
EVERYONE’S WELCOME 


(Continued from page 15) 


In this respect Concord Park differs 
from Greenbelt Knoll—a nineteen-house 
integrated development put up by the 
same builders in Philadelphia. Here 
functional, modern houses, which have 
won. architectural awards from the 
American Institute of Architects and 
the city of Philadelphia, are spread 
among hundred-foot trees. Buyers of 
this $20,000-$30,000 housing all be- 
lieved in interracial living before mov- 
ing in, and many had been looking for 
this kind of community. 

Old Trevose is separated from its 
new extension by a high Pennsylvania 
Turnpike embankment which curves be- 
tween like a shielding arm. None of the 
Negro families interviewed reported 
any unfriendly experience, either in 
shopping or visiting nearby churches. 
A swimming pool did turn down white 
applicants on the basis of a Concord 
Park address, and a local volunteer fire 
company expressed coolness to one Ne- 
gro applicant. Some white residents have 
been accepted, however. 

When it comes to Protestant 
churches, the climate seems chillier. 
Checking up in the village of Trevose 
brought comments such as, “It’s all 
tight if they stay over there. But when 
it comes to joining our church, I draw 
the line.” 

“Don’t you think they would rather 
be with their own kind? As long as 
churches are separate, shouldn’t they 
go to their own?” remarked a mild- 
mannered resident who refused to take 
sides. 

“Why, the church is the main social 
contact for our young folks,” said a 
spirited grandmother. “If they get in, 
first thing you know there'll be inter- 
marriage.” 

“I never get over there,” confessed 
another. Concord Park might as well be 
fifty miles away so far as he was con- 
cerned. 

It was taken for granted that Negro 
Catholics would go to the nearest 
church, but lines of Protestant com- 
munication have also been laid across 
the turnpike when two Negro families 
joined the local Methodist church. Three 
others established a similar relationship 
with Episcopal and Baptist churches 
nearby, rather than continue making a 
twenty-mile round-trip to their former 
churches in the city. 

When asked how the Negro families 
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came in, the chairman of the Meth- 
odist membership committee, a pleas- 
ant, plain-spoken white-haired woman, 
smoothed her apron and came right to 
the point. “You know about our ‘book 
of discipline’? Well, that’s what we have 
to go by. Our pastor never asked me or 
anyone. He just took them in and said 
that was the way it had to be done.” 

She seemed relieved that this was 
simply a matter of Christian doctrine 
on which the congregation had no vote. 
When pressed whether she approved, 
she shrugged and said, “If I don’t like 
it, I can withdraw my membership.” 

“Our pastor didn’t ask them to join. 
They asked him,” it was said. Actually, 
a friendly letter of welcome had been 
issued by the ministerial association to 
all newcomers in Concord Park. An- 
other matter had to come to a vote— 
could the church building be used for 
an interracial kindergarten sponsored 
by Concord Park parents? Permission 
was granted, an indication of friendli- 
ness beyond mere politeness. 

“I don’t think you can find nicer peo- 
ple anywhere,” declared a white woman 
who had been engaged to baby-sit and 
had seen Concord Park houses from the 
inside. One could see the ice of old 
feelings melting in the warmth of per- 
sonal friendships. 

The Concord Park survey indicated 
that almost every family had some “re- 
ligious preference,” but two-thirds were 
inactive or became inactive on moving 
out to the suburbs. “I guess I’m just a 
backslider,” admitted a Negro Presby- 
terian. He still held nominal member- 
ship in a city church, seventeen miles 
away, but had just been “too busy” to 
attend services. “No, I wouldn't hesi- 
tate a bit if I wanted to go to the 
Presbyterian church in Bristol,” he said. 

No one interviewed knew of any per- 
sonal or house-to-house church visiting 
program, but it was no secret that a 
minister going around calling would be 
a welcome sight—additional evidence 
that Concord Park belongs. Perhaps ev- 
en more than many suburban communi- 
ties, these new neighbors are open to 
make a new start in a fellowship based 
on faith. In a prosaic, matter-of-fact 
way, people here have learned to like 
and trust their neighbors. Many old 
fears and suspicions have melted away. 
This showed up in the first election for 
civic association officers. Election was 
by secret ballot for the best qualified 
persons. And when the votes were 
counted, the Negro veteran who had 
been turned down at Levittown was 
elected treasurer. 





































Fathers join forces in installing equip- 
ment after grading land for playground. 
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When work on playground is finished, 
two daughters try out new sliding-board. 
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| AM A NEWCOMER 


(Continued from page 7) 


tributions, and my donation of labe 
and loyalty to the church. It will & 
pend on my wife’s donations of cookie 
for the bazaar and her washing dishe 
after the P.T.A. Festival. It will depend 
on my children’s conduct and contriby. 
tion in their various youth organizations 
in church, and at school. 

But first, will you call or stop by long 
enough to offer me some information 
on the name of the Boy Scout leader 
the dancing teacher, and the date of the 
Little League tryouts? Will you voluw. 
teer the names of a doctor, a dentist 
and councilman? Would you be so kind 
as to introduce me to or mention m 
name to a fellow lodge member, or my 
wife’s name to a member of the women; 
club, or the telephone number of th 
nearest veterinary for our household 
pet? 

Could your wife stop by for coffee 
some morning, so that my wife can find 
out something about the drive for band 
uniforms, and feel a little more at eas 
when she attends your first circle meet- 
ing by knowing at least the names of the 
chairman and treasurer, in advance? We 
guarantee not to intrude into your per 
sonal life, that, with but a small helping 
hand, we will make our own way. 

The minister came to- call soon after 
we arrived in town. We were grateful 
for his visit, and appreciative of his 
efforts to make us welcome. The feeling 
began to pall, however, when by the 
end of the first month we had had no 
other visitors except solicitors. Ther 
were seven solicitations at the door fo 
local civic and national drives, band uni- 
forms, hospital-building programs, and 
one for flowers for an unknown neigh 
bor’s father’s funeral. We bought Git 
Scout cookies, a box of greeting cards 
from a Cub Scout, and a poppy dowr 
town. We answered the doorbell fo 
five salesmen, three deliverymen, and 
one small boy whose football had lodged 
behind our chimney. We subscribed, # 
the front door, to two newspapers. 

These, then, were the people who 
were welcoming us into our new sur 
roundings. Members of our church? Not 
a one. I wonder if you will do you 
share to break down the cold war be 
tween long-time members and the new 
comer. The newcomer will gladly meet 
you two-thirds of the way, and be grate 
ful for any small, but personal gesture 
you can make. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Lois Snelling 


Secret Messace ror Caprain STORMIWEATHER 


“Mike, I wish you would run over to 
Mrs. Dean’s with this spool of thread,” 
Mother said. “She wants to finish some 
sewing.” 

“All right,” Mike answered. “Only 
first I have to fasten this sail on my ship. 
Today I’m Captain Stormiweather and 
I'm going to hunt for hidden treasure.” 

Mike was pinning a towel to a stick. 
He took the spool of thread from his 
mother and put it in the pocket of his 
jeans. Then he placed the stick and sail 
on his ship. The ship was really a small 
rocking-chair. In one corner of the liv- 
ing-room was a desert island—usually it 
was one of Mother’s shag rugs. But 
when Captain Stormiweather sailed the 
seas, it was always an island. On the 
island sat a treasure chest, which used 
to be Mike’s toybox. On the side he had 
painted in big red letters the words 
treasure chest. 

Mike stood looking across the sea at 
the island. He couldn’t wait to weigh 
anchor, but there was the errand for 
Mrs. Dean. He would have to take the 
thread first. As he went out the door, he 
saw his dog Jet standing on the lawn 
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and wagging his tail. 

“Hi, Jet,” said Mike. And he started 
to run so that Jet could chase him. Then 
he chased Jet. Then Jet chased him 
again. Finally, they both fell down on 
the lawn and rolled over and over. 

“Hi, Mike.” Billy, his neighbor, 
slipped sideways through the hedge. 

“Know what, Billy?” Mike said. “To- 
day I'm Captain Stormiweather. Want 
to go sailing with me and hunt for 
hidden treasure?” 

“Sure,” said Billy. The two boys 
started off for their trip. First they 
stopped in the kitchen to see if they 
could find some cookies. Mike gave 
Billy some, then tried to put a few in 
the pocket of his jeans, but there wasn’t 
room, His hand closed over the thread. 
“I forgot about the errand,” Mike said. 
“Tl have to go to Mrs. Dean’s as soon as 
we find the treasure.” 

As they left the kitchen they met 
Mother in the hallway. 

“Hello, Mother,” Mike called. “We're 
really going  treasure-hunting now. 
Billy’s my crew.” 

“Good luck, Captain Stormiweather,” 


Mother replied. 

She’s forgotten all about Mrs. Dean’s 
thread, Mike thought. 

Mike and Billy got into the ship. And 
off they went, rocking across the ocean. 
They landed at the desert island. 

“Open the treasure chest, Captain 
Stormiweather,” Billy exclaimed. And 
Mike lifted the lid. 

“Look,” he cried. “Gold and silver 
and jewels! The chest is full of treasure.” 

He stooped to take out the jewels— 
which were some of Mother’s old cos- 
tume jewelry. But right on top he no- 
ticed a piece of folded paper. 

“A secret message!” Mike said. 

“Let me see,” cried Billy. And to- 
gether they read the message. Printed 
in big letters were these words: Time is 
a treasure. Mrs. Dean is waiting for the 
thread. 

Mike laughed, then dropped the 
paper back into the treasure chest. And 
he walked right across the ocean toward 
the door. 

“Guess Mother remembered, after 
all,” he said. “So I'd better hurry over to 
Mrs. Dean’s.” 
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What makes a college run? 


Without dedicated teachers guiding 
students who want to learn there could 
be no colleges. But it takes more than 
teachers and students to run a college. 
It takes a philosophy, an efficient ad- 
ministration, equipment—and money. 


Where does the money come from? 
The twenty thousand students in our 
Presbyterian colleges pay only $68 out 
of every $100 their education costs. 
The remaining $32 must come from 
other sources. Endowment funds pro- 
vide $13. Gifts from alumni, friends 
and foundations add $13. The Board 
of Christian Education gives $6. 


Even so, not nearly enough money 
is available. As costs continue to rise, 
many qualified students must be 
granted substantial financial help. At 
least $150,000,000 in new endowment 
funds will have to be raised by our 
Presbyterian colleges in the next five 
years if they are to strengthen and 
stabilize their academic programs. 


Students in increased numbers 
Stream to our colleges: by 1970, enroll- 
ments are expected to double. Unless 
new laboratories and classrooms and 
dormitories can be added soon, many 
promising young men and women will 


be turned away. For new build 
alone our forty-one colleges 
$ 100,000,000. 

Presbyterian colleges were fou 
and they have been maintained, 
people committed to the Christian 
of life. Along with our churches 
our hospitals they help spread the 
sage of Christianity. They de 
Christian character, train graduates) 
responsible Christian citizenship. 

Buildings and books, men 
money make our colleges run. 
them with your active interest, 
prayers, your contributions. 


The Board of Christian Education 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
825D Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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